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Total defense ageinst hog cholera—-CORVAC and SERA- 
TRATE, produced by Corn States Léboratones, Ing, 


Rellable immunity andimaximum safety are the qualities 
practitioners demand of a vaccine, CORVAC ofters both, 
Use in millions of pigs Rasproven its immunizing power 
and has shown its safefyoCORVAC, @ modified live virus 
hog cholera vaccine, is desiqned for use with 10 cc. of 


-erum or cc, SERATRAME, 


SERATRATE, hog cholerae antibody concentrate, is the 
new companion product for use as a vaccine Burrenmsater 
for the pig and easier for you to stare cerry, aad 6amin 
ister. SERATRATE also has Federal approval dor use in 
place of serum [af halt the serum dasage) wy stockyerds 
and interstate shipment. Now aveilgble ec. and 500 
cc. vials at all CS service poms. 


CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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ERYSIPELAS VACCINE 
LIVE CULTURE, AVIRULENT 


e EVA is avirulent in contrast to the modified and “hot” types. EVA is 
avirulent—not attenuated, not virulent, and not a bacterin. 

e EVA is live culture protection—yet it’s completely safe and remarkably 
free from local reactions and swellings. 

e EVA produces a rapid, high-immunity response. It protects under a wide 
range of conditions—from light to moderate to severe. 

@ EVA’s safe, durable immunity is proved by six years of field use. 


Supplied in: 5-2 doses, 5 doses, 25 doses and 50 doses 
Dose is 2 ce for all weights and ages Patented U.S., Canada 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA . 
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for prophylaxis 

or therapy in 

most common 
diseases of dogs... 


GLOBULON 


is the most potent* 
purified fraction of 


canine antibodies 

In the production of Globulon virtually all the 
immunologically inert serum proteins are 
eliminated leaving a purified fraction of 
antibody carrying globulins. 


IN THERAPY, when maximum clinical 
response is imperative, Globulon lets you 
administer antibodies in amounts never 
before possible in the treatment of 
canine diseases. 


FOR IMMEDIATE PASSIVE 
IMMUNITY to the common diseases of 
dogs, Globulon can be used in 1/5 the 
dosage needed with hyperimmune serum. 


DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


oe PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
VI 


*A single 20 cc. vial will 
protect three 65-pound dogs 
against distemper, hepatitis, 
and leptospirosis. 
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Two for the vet 


New 1961 edition 
just published— 
—desk reference 


Livestock Health 
Encyclopedia = illustrated 


By Rudolph Seiden, D.Sc., Consultant on 
Veterinary Drugs, Kansas City, Missouri, 
with W. James Gough, D.V.M.; 
Foreword by R. R. Dykstra, D.V.M., Dean 
Emeritus, Kansas State University, School of 
Veterinary Medicine 
This one-volume encyclopedia and dictionary cuts 
across the entire livestock health field—in nearly 
4000 entries, alphabetically arranged and_thor- 
oughly cross-referenced. Its recommendations are 
based upon official and standard publications by 
over 300 experts. 
The extraordinary changes in the prevention and 
control of livestock diseases and parasitic infesta- 
tions are evident throughout the volume, particu- 
larly in entries dealing with the antibiotics, sulfas, 
and the new uses of hormones and enzymes. 
New feature: Diagnostic Index of livestock 
diseases. 


640 pages $9.50 
Pocket dictionary 


[] Veterinary Drugs in Current Use 
By Rudolph Seiden, D.Sc. 
Handy ABC reference you can always carry. De- 
scribes the 600 drugs (those officially recom- 
mended and many others) that are commonly used 
in veterinary practice—livestock as well as poultry 
and dogs and cats. 
Each entry states uses of the drug, warnings, and 
doses for all species, all ages, and every mode of 
administration. In addition: 300 listings of dis- 
eases in which the drugs are being used. 


128 pages $2.25 

ta ORDER TODAY 
Please send the books checked 


Postfree. Add 3% sales tax in N.Y.C. 
Mail to Dept. 1AVM5 


SPRINGER Publishing Co., Inc. 
44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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BREAK THROUGH THE EARWAX BARRIER WITH 


(hexamethyltetracosane, ‘PARLAM) 


agent 
SAFELY 


Only 1 dropperful of a safe, new 
drug now offers greater success 

in ear diagnosis and therapy. 
Called ‘SEBUMSOL’, it provides 
deep penetration of waxy 

deposits and thoroughly cleans 

the ear canal without irritation. 
‘SEBUMSOL' cleans better because 
it mixes so freely with sebaceous 
and cerumenous secretions. 
Loosens and dissolves hard, 
deep-seated wax and fatty deposits; 
floats them to the surface where 

= Se they can be quickly and easily 
wiped away. 

00 aowithout anesthetics Traditional cleansing agents employ 
. foreign materials that attempt to 

or instruments perform by chemical or mechanical 

action. ‘SEBUMSOL’ relies entirely on 

INDICATIONS: its natural physical action for its 
(1) Removes excess or impacted earwax. therapeutic activity. 
(2) As a pre-treatment. Removes “cerumen bar- In recent controlled tests on 550 dogs 
rier.” Enhances effectiveness of any additional and cats, 95% good to excellent results 
therapeutic measures. were obtained with easy to use 

(3) Cleans the ears; facilitates aural examination ‘SEBUMSOL.’ 
and diagnosis. Non-irritating, non-allergenic, 


(4) Relieves otitis externa, itching and pain, due non-anaphylactic. No residue. No hair 
to excessive cerumen. discoloration. Completely safe. 


SUPPLY: ‘SEBUMSOL’ is available in 1 fl. oz. ‘SEBUMSOL’ complements . . . does not 


dropper bottles with dispensing label; also pint 
battles for hospital use. Low priced for routine use. complicate any additional therapy 
which may be required. 


Write for samples and literature. 

266 South Dean Street e Englewood, New Jersey 

CANADA: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 4700 Prince of Wales, Montreal 
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“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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SELEEN 


1. You need a choice of therapeutic 


agents to treat most kinds (and 
degrees) of ordinary small animal 
skin conditions. 

2. In clinical trials, involving many 
severe or intractable cases, both 


Seleen and Dioleen Suspensions 


afforded effective control in more 


than 80° % of all cases studied. 


of cron rr 3. With both Seleen and Dioleen on 


horrsed velermanan 


hand, you have a convenient “‘switch- 


off” if an animal develops sensitivity 


to one or the other agent. 


4. Both Seleen and Dioleen treat- 


ments are simple wash-and-rinse pro- 


cedures and both leave the animal’s 


haircoat clean and shining. 


5. Both products may be dispensed. 


New Dioleen Cream, in particular 
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on hand for common skin conditions 


DIOLEEN 


is an ideal dispensing item. The 
one ounce tube comes with a slip-off 
label and serves as excellent follow-up 
or supplemental therapy to regular 
treatment with Dioleen Suspension. 
6. Evidence indicates Seleen is more aoe 
effective in treating some skin con- DIOLEEN. 


ditions, Dioleen in others. For ex- ; 
Abbott 


ample: Dioleen seems to afford better For potessionl es ay 


For the treatment 
ist Me of contact and allergic 


control in cases of contact and allergic German, one tpt 
4 dermatitis, fungas in 


tections, and “hot spots 


dermatitis, “hot spots,” and fungus 
U.S.A 


infections. Seleen generally shows 
best results in treatment of seborrheic 
dermatitis, nonspecific dermatitis, 
and infestations of fleas, lice, and 


mites, including mange mites. 


Make sure you have both Seleen and 
Dioleen on hand... order a supply today. 


SELEEN—Selenium Sulfide, Abbott. 
DIOLEEN — Diiodohydroxyquin, Abbott. 
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Just how potent are the biologicals you are 
now using? How can you tell whether the 
potency of the product is at a high level or 
a low level? How can you measure the con- 


tents to assist in predetermining the results 
of vaccination? These are thought provok- 
ing questions that can only be answered 
through standardization. 

All veterinarians must face the fact that 
biologicals are not the same. Products vary 
from manufacturer to manufacturer and 
serial to serial. There are, so to speak, 
“peaks and valleys” in the antibody or anti- 
gen content from serial to serial and prod- 
uct to product. Even though all biologicals 
are government regulated, there are prod- 
ucts marketed for the prevention or treat- 
ment of the same disease that prove to have 
a wide variation in potency. 

Unitage is the key to standardization. Once 
specific units are defined for measuring the 
content of veterinary biologicals it will en- 
able manufacturers to eliminate the “val- 
leys” (low potency) now evidenced from 
serial to serial. It is obvious that headway 


DI AMON D 


yardstick 


quality 


DAR 


on product improvement is going to be slow 
if we cannot measure accurately enough to 
detect these improvements. By determin- 
ing the potency of a product, by measure- 
ment in units, we no longer depend on field 
results as the only means of analysis of the 
efficacy of a product. 

Diamond researchers feel that veterinarians 
should be permitted to select a product on 
the basis of potency identified by stated 
units of the contents of the product. Only a 
few veterinary biologicals on the market 
today are identified by a potency statement 
on the label or insert. Diamond now has 
more than 30 standardized biologicals ap- 
proved by the ARS. (see panel at right) 
The potency of these products is specified 
by a Diamond CERTIGARD Standard 
statement on either the label or package 
insert. 

Diamond CERTIGARD Standards now 
permit you to expect a greater assurance of 
value. The next time you order biologicals 
insist on Diamond CERTIGARD Standard 
products. 
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METHODS OF STANDARDIZATION 


Diamond Laboratories, in initiating its 
standardization program, has called on per- 
sonnel from its Research, Control and Pro- 
duction departments for the purpose of 
setting the standards of Diamond biologicals. 
VIRUS TITRATIONS in tissue culture sys- 
tems, egg embryos and small animal inocula- 
tions are used in determining immunological 
potential of modified live virus vaccines. 

SERUM NEUTRALIZATION tests in tissue 
culture systems and egg embryos determine 
the antibody content of canine antiserum 


Anti-Corynebacterium Pasteurella Serum 
(Bovine) 

Anti-Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum 

Anti-Swine Erysipelas Serum 


SEROGEN (concentrated Canine Distem- 


per, Hepatitis, Leptospira Cani- 
cola Antibodies) 
BLAC-LEG (Blackleg Bacterin) 


BLAC-LEG-S (Blackleg Hemorrhagic Septi- 
cemia Bacterin) 

BI-VAC (Clostridium Chauvei Septicum 
Bacterin) 

POLY-VAC (Clostridium Chauvei Septicum 

Pasteurella Bacterin) 

PERVAC-D (Clostridium Perfringens Type D) 

B-VAC-A (Coli-Staphlococcus-Streptococcus 
Bacterin) 

C-P-VAC (Corynebacterium Pasteurella 
Bacterin) 

NEO-VAC (Erysipelas Bacterin) 

HEMSEP-VAC (Hemorrhagic Septicemia 

Bacterin) 
Leptospira Canicola-Icterohemorrhagiae 
Bacterin 
NEO-LEP (Leptospira Pomona Bacterin) 


and the antibody response elicited by actual 
modified live virus vaccinations. 


CELL COUNTS are conducted on cultures 
used for bacterin production to assure a high 
antigenic content. 


VACCINATION and CHALLENGE tests 
are performed to prove the high level of pro- 
tection that can be expected in the field. 


One or more of the above methods is used 
in determining DIAMOND'S CERTIGARD 
STANDARD for each product. 


B-VAC-1 (Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) 
Formula 1) 

B-VAC-2 (Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) 
Formula 2 

B-VAC-3 (Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) 
Formula 3 

Mixed Bacterin (Canine) Formula 1 

Mixed Bacterin (Equine) Formula 1 

Mixed Bacterin (Feline) 

OVAC-1 (Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) Formula 1) 

PORVAC-1 (Mixed Bacterin (Porcine) 

Formula 1) 
PORVAC-2 (Mixed Bacterin (Porcine) 
Formula 2) 

Canine Distemper Vaccine (C.E.0.) 

T.C.D. Canine Distemper Vaccine (T.C.0.) 

Mink Distemper Vaccine 

Feline Distemper Vaccine 

1.B.R. (Infectious Bovine Rhinotracheitis 

Vaccine) 
RHINO-LEP (Infectious Bovine 
Rhinotracheitis Vaccine and 
Leptospira Pomona Bacterin) 
Rabies Vaccine (Caprine Origin) 
Rabies Vaccine (C.E.0.) 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE — PORCINE & RABBIT ORIGIN 
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The following congressmen 
have been assigned to 
standing committees: 


Senate Agriculture and Forestry 


House Agriculture 


Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare 


FROM THE AVMA WASHINGTON OFFICE 


J. A. McCallam, VMD 
Brig. Gen. USA (Ret.) 


Democrats—Allen J. Ellender, La., Chairman; Olin D.Johns- 
ton, S. Car.; Spessard L. Holland, Fla.; James O. Eastland, 
Miss.; Herman E. Talmadge, Ga.; William Proxmire, Wis.; 
B. Everett Jordan, N. Car.; Stephen M. Young, Ohio; Philip 
A. Hart, Mich.; Eugene J. McCarthy, Minn.; Maurine B. 
Neuberger, Ore. 

Republicans—George D. Aiken, Vt.; Milton R. Young, N. 
Dak.; Bourke B. Hickenlooper, lowa; Karl E. Mundt, S. Dak.; 
John Sherman Cooper, Ky.; J. Caleb Boggs, Del. 


Democrats—Harold D. Cooley, N. Car., Chairman; W. R. 
Poage, Texas; George Grant, Ala.; E. C. Gathings, Ark.; 
John L. McMillan, S. Car.; Thomas G. Abernethy, Miss.; 
Carl Albert, Okla.; Watkins M. Abbitt, Va.; Clark W. Thomp- 
son, Texas; Paul C. Jones, Mo.; Harlan Hagen, Calif.; Lester 
R. Johnson, Wis.; Ross Bass, Tenn.; W. Pat Jennings, Va.; 
D. R. (Billy) Matthews, Fla.; Merwin Coad, lowa; J. Floyd 
Breeding, Kan.; Frank A. Stubblefield, Ky.; Harold B. 
McSween, La.; Daniel K. Inouye, H. |.; Ralph R. Harding, 
Idaho. 

Republicans—Charles B. Hoeven, lowa; Paul B. Dague, Pa.; 
Page Belcher, Okla.; Clifford G. Mclintire, Maine; Charles 
M. Teague, Calif.; Albert H. Quie, Minn.; Don L. Short, 
N. Dak.; Catherine May, Wash.; Delbert L. Latta, Ohio; 
Ralph Harvey, Ind.; Paul Findley, Ill.; Robert Dole, Kan.; 
Ralph F. Beermann, Neb.; Ben Reifel, S$. Dak.; A. Fernos- 
Isern, Puerto Rico. 


Democrats—tister Hill, Ala., Chairman; Pat McNamara, 
Mich.; Wayne Morse, Ore.; Ralph Yarborough, Texas; 
Joseph S. Clark, Pa.; Jennings Randolph, W. Va.; Harrison 
A. Williams, Jr., N. J.; Quentin N. Burdick, N. Dak.; Ben- 
jamin A. Smith Il, Mass.; Claiborne Pell, R. |. 
Republicans—Barry Goldwater, Ariz.; Everett McKinley 
Dirksen, Ill.; Clifford P. Case, N. J.; Jacob K. Javits, N.Y.; 
Winston L. Prouty, Vt. 


(Continued on adv. page 12) 
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“In veterinary medicine, | mean. Our 
well-meaning but untrained farmer friends 
are working at it pretty hard. If all goes well, 
many of us will have some spare time for a 
few do-it-yourself projects of our own. 

“We'll be able to get in more hunting 
and fishing time or an extra round of golf 
every week. Maybe we can refinish the out- 
door furniture and panel the den walls. 

“When we get this extra time for fun and 
frolic, we can thank some of our supply 


is taking 
over... 


houses. Theyve decided to sell their prod- 
ucts directly to the farmer (with instructions) 
as well as to us. In order not to hurt our 
feelings, though, they've changed the labels. 

“Things aren’t too bad, yet, although 
all signs point to a worsening of the situ- 
ation. I know one thing. As long as that 
sheepskin hangs on my wall, I buy from 
supply houses that sell to veterinarians only. 
I see no reason to support amateur compe- 
tition against myself.” 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


WHITE HALL, ILLINOIS 
THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. 
THE GREGORY LABORATORY, INC. 


CORN BELT LABORATORIES, INC. 
GRAIN BELT SUPPLY CO. 
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Washington News—Continued 


House Interstate and Foreign Democrats—Oren Harris, Ark., Chairman; John Bell Wil- 
Commerce liams, Miss.; Peter F. Mack Jr., Ill.; Kenneth A. Roberts, Ala.; 
Morgan M. Moulder, Mo.; Harley O. Staggers, W. Va.; 
Walter Rogers, Texas; Samuel N. Friedel, Md.; John J. 
Flynt, Jr., Ga.; Torbert H. MacDonald, Mass.; George M. 
Rhodes, Pa.; John Jarman, Okla.; Leo W. O'Brien, N. Y.; 
John E. Moss, Calif.; John D. Dingell, Mich.; Joe M. Kilgore, 
Texas; Paul G. Rogers, Fla.; Robert W. Hemphill, S. Car.; 
Dan Rostenkowski, Ill.; James C. Healey, N. Y. 
Republicans—John B. Bennett, Mich.; William L. Springer, 
Ill.; Paul F. Schneck, Ohio; J. Arthur Younger, Calif.; Wil- 
liam H. Avery, Kan.; Harold R. Collier, Iil.; Milton W. Glenn, 
N. J.; Samuel L. Devine, Ohio; Ancher Nelsen, Minn.; 
Hastings Keith, Mass.; Willard S. Curtin, Pa.; Abner W. 
Sibal, Conn.; Vernon W. Thomson, Wis. 


Democrats—Wilbur D. Mills, Ark.; Chairman; Cecil R. King, 
Calif.; Thomas J. O'Brien, Ill.; Hale Boggs, La.; Eugene J. 
Keogh, N. Y.; Burr P. Harrison, Va.; Frank M. Karsten, Mo.; 
A. S. Herlong, Jr., Fla.; Frank Ikard, Texas; Thaddeus M. 
Machorowicz, Mich.; James B. Frazier, Jr., Tenn.; William 
J. Green, Jr., Pa.; John C. Watts, Ky.; Al Ullman, Ore.; 
James A. Burke, Mass. 

Republicans—Noah M. Mason, Ill.; John W. Byrnes, Wis.; 
Howard H. Baker, Tenn.; Thomas B. Curtis, Mo.; Victor A. 
Knox, Mich.; James B. Utt, Calif.; Jackson E. Betts, Ohio.; 
Bruce Alger, Texas; Steven B. Derounian, N. Y.; Herman 
T. Schneebeli, Pa. 


House Ways and Means 


Write Your Letters on Practitioners have a big stake in the Keogh-Utt Bill (H.R. 10 
Keogh-Utt Bill and H.R. 5102) as related to their retirement plans. Do your 
congressman and senator know of your interest in the 

establishment of voluntary pension plans for the self-em- 

ployed? If not, write your United States representative and 

senator and request—urge—him to support H.R. 10. He 

needs to know if you, a constituent, want this bill passed. 

Don't neglect this important communication medium! (See 

JOURNAL Feb. 15, 1961, adv. p. 10). 


President Signs Insecticide Bill S. 1028, to extend the effective date of Nematocide, Plant 
Regulator, Defolient, and Dessicant Amendments of 1959, 
became Public Law 87-10 when signed by the President on 
March 29, 1961. Senate passed without amendment and 
cleared for the President H.R. 3980, to amend the transi- 
tional provisions of the Food Additives Amendment Act of 

1958. (See JOURNAL April 15, 1961, adv. p. 12). 


The following bills have been 
introduced in Congress: 


Social Security Benefits H.R. 6027, Rep. Mills (D., Ark..\—To improve benefits under 
OASDI program by increasing minimum benefits and aged 
widow's benefits and making additional persons eligible 
for benefits. 
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Chemicals in Foods 


Peace Corps Training 


AFIP Director's Grade 


Technology Degree 


Washington News—Continued 


NOTE—House Ways and Means Committee, meeting in 
executive session, ordered this bill favorably reported to 
the House. To provide for the increased minimum benefits, 
etc., tax schedules are increased on self-employed, em- 
ployer and employee. 


H.R. 6011, Rep. King (D., Utah)—To establish a commission 
to conduct an impartial and scientific study to determine 
the effects on the public health of adding various chemicals 
to food products and beverages. Bill provides for appoint- 
ment of 9 members, each a recognized scientist in nutrition, 
biochemistry, and/or toxicology. 


H.R. 5805, Rep. Powell (D., N.Y.)}—To amend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 to establish a program 
for training members of the Peace Corps. 


S. 1390, Sen. Jackson (D., Wash.)}—To provide that the 
officer assigned to serve as Director of the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology receive a grade no less than brigadier 
general or rear admiral while so serving. 


H.R. 5845, Rep. Dent (D., Pa.}—To provide for grants to 
several states to permit them to establish a state college of 
technology offering a 24-month course leading to a degree 


the ROYAL 


A complete grind- 
ing ensemble . . . the 
ultimate in versatility — 
HONES, GRINDS, SHARP- 
ENS & POLISHES (note pro- 


rail) 


The “BIG 3” SERIES 
of CLIPPER BLADE 


Sun Ray's scientifically designed and engineered grinders assure you of blades 


tective guard & adjustable grinding 


Royal 7—7” Metal Disc & Stone Wheel 


GRINDERS 


will save you time and money too! 


correctly ground to professional sharpness every time. 


Easy to Use. No previous experience or special skill necessary. Just remove 


blades from clipper ... place on grinder — THAT'S ALL! 
Avoid waiting for blades. Save on periodic grinding costs. 


the REGULAR 
The economy model for 
excellent honing and pol- 
ishing results 


the IMPERIAL 


Fast grinding stone wheel that 
guarantees super sharp blades 
every time (note protective guard 
ring and adjustable grinding rail) Model C-7” Metal Disc 


NEW Patent BLADE HOLDER 
with every Sun Ray grinder 


Simplifies 
prevents abrasions 


rinding — saves wear — 


Imperial 7-7" Stone wheel Model B-9” Metal Disc 
For FREE literature & information ask your dealer, or write 
SUN RAY EXPORTING CO., Inc. 
2404 Fuller St., New York 61, N. Y. 
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other 
mastitis 
treatment 
offers all these 


benefits 


Effectiveness against the widest possible range of 
organisms that cause infectious bacterial mastitis 


Unusually wide-range antimicrobial activity 
plus specific support on “both sides” 
of the microbial spectrum 


Highly-effective, fast-acting corticosteroid 


No problem of penicillin residues 
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Clinical studies under practical con- 
ditions in several important dairy 
areas, have helped establish that 
Mastalone is effective against almost 
all of the common bacteria associ- 
ated with bovine mastitis. 

Its unique formulation combines 
for the first time this balanced group 
of specific, effective antimicrobial 
and anti-inflammatory agents for a 
true broad-spectrum treatment in 
depth .. . but, without the problems 
of penicillin residues or penicillin re- 
sistance. 

It offers the unusually wide-range 
antimicrobial activity of oxytetracy- 
cline, plus support on “‘both sides”’ 


of the microbial spectrum with ole- 
andomycin and neomycin—for 
activity against organisms that may 
be resistant to penicillin or strepto- 
mycin. 

Prednisolone, more than twice as 
effective as hydrocortisone, is added 
to reduce inflammation and edema, 
facilitate drainage of exudates and 
debris, and permit full penetration 
of the antibiotics. 

See your Pfizer representative for 
complete details. 

Warning: Milk taken from dairy ani- 
mals within 72 hours after the last 
treatment for mastitis must not be 


used for food. 


COMPARE THE ADVANTAGES OF MASTALONE 
with 3 other prominent mastitis preparations 


MASTALONE 


Broad-spectrum antibiotic Yes 
Gram-positive coverage Yes 
Gram-negative coverage Yes 


Effectiveness against 
organisms resistant to Yes 
penicillin 
Effectiveness against 
organisms resistant to 
streptomycin 
Effectiveness against 
members of proteus and 
pseudomonas groups 


Free of penicillin 
Corticosteroid activity 


Yes (weak) Yes 


Brand A Brand B Brand C 
No No No 
Yes (weak) 

Yes Yes Yes 


No Yes No 


Yes Yes Yes 


Yes Yes 


No No No 
Yes Yes 


Sold only to veterinarians. 


Supplied in 10-cc. tubes. 


Department of 
Veterinary Medicine 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Science for the world’s well-being® 


MASTALONE 


Brand of oxytetracycline hydrochloride, oleandomycin, neomycin sulfate, prednisolone (Sterane®) in a special base, 
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ARICYL®. Injectable arsenical 

Canine Distemper Vaccine . . . Chick embryo 
DELEGON® IMPROVED .. . Antiseptic dusting powder 
DEMEROL® Analgesic and spasmolytic 


FUADIN® . Antimonial therapy 
against dog heartworm 


ISTIZIN®. . Stable nontoxic purgative 
LOTHIOL®. Medicated shampoo for dogs 
MILVONIQUE® . Treatment of mange in dogs 
NEMURAL®.. . Taeniacide in dogs and adult cats 
NEOPRONTOSIL®. Original injectable sulfonamide 
OMNADIN®. ... For nonspecific protein therapy 
PENTOBROCANAL®. . Intravenous anesthetic 
pHisoHex® .... . . Antiseptic nonirritating detergent 
PLURAXIN® Veterinary Syrup . . Animal food supplement 


ROCCAL®. .... . . Dependable disinfectant 
Veterinary Hand Book 


gladly sent on request 


Veterinary Department LABORATORIES 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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(ehlorothiazide) 


EF'or prompt relief 
of mammary edema 
in dairy cattle 
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Boluses for 


(chlorothiazide) 


: 
: 
h iureti 
new approach to 
R 
: 
One 2-Gm. DIURIL Bolus, once or twice daily for 3 to 4 days, will effectively reduce most cases of mammary edema. Base 5S 


prompt relief of Mammary edema 


anda other edematous conditions in dairy cattle 


DIURESIS... 


—without mercurial toxicity 
—without drug tolerance 


One of the most troublesome problems encountered 
in dairy cattle practice is congestion of the mam- 
mary gland, either shortly before, or immediately 
following, parturition. This physiologic, nonin- 
fectious swelling—with its concurrent pain, often 
causing discomfort to the animal during the 
milking process—is frequently encountered in 
high-producing cows. Mammary edema is particu- 
larly bothersome in first-calf heifers. The onset of 
lactation places a heavy strain on the udder, 
resulting, in some cases, in a premature breakdown 
of the udder attachments, proneness toward udder 
injury and difficult accommodations to the milking 
machine, or premature development of a “seedy” 
udder. It may also lead to lost revenue as a result 
of reduced milk production. 


Diuresis aids in reducing edema 

The removal of excess fluid from edematous tissues 
is now possible through the use of Drurit Boluses. 
This exceptionally potent, orally effective diuretic, 
by relieving udder edema, facilitates handling of 
high-producing cows and heifers during the onset 
of lactation. By removing abnormal stress on mam- 
mary attachments, Drurit may also help preserve 


the contour of the udder and prolong the produc- 
tive life of quality animals—when used as an 
adjunct to good management. 


Other edematous conditions that can profit from 
the saluretic action of Drurit Boluses include 
swelling of the ventral portions of the body, often 
without apparent cause, and edema connected with 
certain general infections or allergic-like reactions. 


Drurit, a well-tolerated, potent, saluretic agent 
in Bolus (or Tablet) form, demonstrates a high 
therapeutic index and low inherent toxicity. It 
can be administered even in the presence of severe 
cardiac, renal or hepatic diseases. The onset of 
diuretic action, following oral administration, is 
prompt and may continue for 24 hours. No 
untoward reactions or side effects have been noted 
in cattle—even with extremely large doses. 


Driurit Boluses, 2-Gm. each, are available in 
packages of 5 and 50. Druriu is unique...it is the 
only form of chlorothiazide available to the pro- 
fession. For information on use-directions, phar- 
macology, contraindications, dosage and adminis- 
tration, be sure to read the package insert. 


FOR A PROFESSIONAL SAMPLE, write: 
Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, New Jersey. 


NOTE: Milk taken from dairy animals during treatment, 
and for 3 days after the latest treatment, must not be used 
for food. 


Clinical reports demonstrate the effectiveness 
of DIURIL Boluses in relief of Mammary Edema 


FRESH HEIFER— EDEMA OF UDDER — Treated with 2 Gm. DIURIL b. i. d. for 3 days. After 72 hours, edema 
was markedly reduced. 


FRESH COW—POSTPARTURIENT UDDER EDEMA (Pitting) —Treated with 2 Gm. DIURIL daily for 3 days. 
Results were excellent. ‘‘This was an old cow with extremely large udder . . . owner fully expected to lose her. 
DIURIL is, | believe, responsible for her still being in the herd." 


9-YEAR-OLD HOLSTEIN — ACUTE EDEMA OF UDDER; BREAKDOWN OF ATTACHMENTS — Udder was supported. 
Cow was given 2 Gm. DIURIL b. i. d. for 3 days. Condition much improved in three days. 


2-YEAR-OLD FRESH HEIFER—ACUTE EDEMA OF UDDER, TEATS AND ABDOMEN —2 Gm. of DIURIL given 
b. i. d. for 3 days. In 24 hours, teats had softened considerably. 


FIRST-CALF HEIFER—SEVERE CONGESTION OF UDDER AND VENTRAL EDEMA DUE TO PARTURITION — 
2 Gm. DIURIL given morning and night for 3 days. 70 to 85% reduction of swelling in 3 days. 


25 FRESH HEIFERS AND COWS—MODERATE TO SEVERE PARTURIENT MAMMARY EDEMA-— All cases treated 
with 1.5 Gm. DIURIL b. i. d. for 3 days. In every instance, udder congestion relieved in 3 to 4 days. In 7 animals, 
treatment was administered on the fourth day; in these cases, the udder tissue was free of edema on the 
fifth morning. 


Relatively low in cost. The blue-tinted DIURIL Bolus is an excellent dispensing item —one that is available 
exclusively to the profession. 
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VETERINARY 


CAUTION: Federal law restricts this drug to sale by, or on the order of, a licensed veterinarian. 


For use in cattle to treat postparturient udder edema and other edematous conditions arising 
from a fluid and electrolyte retention. 


Usual dosage is 2 Gm. once or twice a day for three or four days. 


Diurit represents a new approach to diuretic therapy. In several species of laboratory animals, 
as well as man, it has been shown to be an exceptionally potent, orally effective, nonmercurial 
diuretic agent. Since the principal action of Diuri is a marked enhancement of the excretion of 
sodium and chloride in approximately equivalent concentrations, it has been designated a saluretic 
agent. This new compound has a potency equivalent to that of the organic mercurials without the 
potential toxicity of the mercury ion. Owing to its saiuretic pattern of effect and maximal oral 
potency and efficacy, Diuru. is ideally applicable both in initiating diuresis and in maintaining the 
edema-free state in edema-preducing conditions. 


In high-producing first-calf heifers,,.severe udder edema may delay full milk production, and in 
older cows the great increase in size and weight of the gland may predispose to the premature 
breakdown of the udder attachments. Prompt removal of the excess fluid by the use of Diurit 
can be of great advantage in such conditions. Other edematous conditions arising in the limbs 
or ventral portions of the body, often without apparent cause, or connected with certain gen- 
eral infections or allergic-like reactions, are also occasionally problems in cattle. The effective 
saluretic action of Diuri. may produce rapid relief from such symptoms by inducing prompt loss 
of excess fluid. 


Divrit is a potent compound in its influence on electrolyte excretion and, as a result, dosage 
and administration must be individualized. As with other potent diuretics, the patient should 
be regularly and carefully observed for the early signs of fluid and electrolyte imbalance and 
appropriate measures taken to prevent or correct such imbalance if it occurs. The early clinical 
signs and symptoms of fluid and electrolyte imbalances, whatever the cause, are increased thirst, 
weakness, lethargy, drowsiness or restlessness, fatigue, oliguria, gastrointestinal disturbances 
and tachycardia. 


NOTE: Milk taken from dairy animals during treatment, and for 3 days after the latest treatment, must not be 
used for food. 
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This 1 technician counts and sizes blood cells 
using a Coulter Counter? technicians accomplish other 


jobs while red or white blood cells, tissue cultures, bacteria, protozoa 
are automatically analyzed with unprecedented speed, reliability, 
accuracy, economy. In more than 1500 hospitals, clinics and re- 
search centers, Coulter Counters daily prove themselves as a major 


breakthrough in cell count- 
ing and sizing. Electronic 
automation permits techni- 
cians freedom for other 
projects, eliminates conven- 
tional eye-strain inherent 
with optical equipment. Still 
cell analysis is far faster, un- 
paralleled for reliability. 
Apply the Coulter Counter’s 
new, but proved, concept to 
your requirements... it isa 
significant technological 
advancement. 


Patented in U.S.A., Great Britain, France, 
Germony, Japan, Brazil and throughout the world. 


COULTER ELECTRONICS 


Trade Mark 


* Sample capacity exceeds 60 counts per hour 
on a production basis. 

© As little as .02 mi. blood samples for both 
red and white count. 
Sensitivity extends to particles from .5 micron 
to 200 microns. 
Counts in excess of 6,000 individual cells 
per second! 
Each count equivalent in number of cells 
counted, to average of 100 chamber 
counts ... reduces sampling error by factor 
of approximately 10. 
Unit takes its own precisely metered sample 
from sample beaker to eliminate counting 
chamber errors. 
Oscilloscope display provides immediate 
information on relative cell size and relative 
cell size distribution. 
Threshold level contro! provides means of 
rapidly obtaining complete cell size 
distribution data. 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


2525 North Sheffield Avenue 
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a 
foundation ration 


for 
hospital 
feeding 


which can be supplemented 
to provide a 
wide variety of 


menus 


MEP 5 uns 


A “PRESCRIPTION DIE! 


PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, HILL PACKING COMPANY, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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New from Haver Lockhart Laboratories 


anine 
Distemper 


Immunization 
with 


modified live virus, 
ferret origin 


10-2 cc vials 
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New from Haver Lockhart Laboratories 


Canine Distemper 
Vaccine 


modified live virus, ferret origin 


vials vaccine 

#10 vials sterile diluent 
M10 disposable syringes 
M10 disposable needles 


Everything in one package 
at no extra cost 


Delivered completely ready 
for use 


Professional literature on request: Haver-Lockhart Laboratories 
1915 Broadway Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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The Upjohn Company 
Veterinary Division 
Kalamazoo, Michiga’ 


where science turns 


consistent performan 


ical dosage 


Trademark, Reg. U. S. Pat. off. 
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Arista surgical supplies and equipment 


CATGUT OPERATING TABLES RETRACTORS STAINLESS STEEL 

CHROMIC OR PLAIN AUTO EMBLEMS 
THUMB & 

SUTURES TISSUE FORCER GALT TREPHINE 

NYLON-SILK 

SYRINGES & EYE SCISSORS 


NEEDLES 
RETRACTORS 


SETS IDEAL LUER 

STEINMAN 

& BLADES 

STAINLESS INSTRUMENT TRAYS 


OSTER CLIPPERS 


BURDIZZO 


EMASCULATOME 


FERGUSON 
ANGIOTRIBES 
SCISSORS & NEEDLE 
HOLDER 
COMBINATIONS 


HAEMOSTATIC 
FORCEPS 


OPERATING & 
BANDAGE SCISSORS 


X-RAY SUPPLIES 
INTRAVENOUS 


MICROSCOPES , PPLIES OSTER CLIPPERS SUPPLIES 


Arista Surgical Company 


Arista Building 

67 Lexington Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

At no obligation, please send me your Catalog 
AV-2which lists a complete line for the prac- 
ticing veterinarian. 

DVM 


Send for our Catalog AV-2...lists more than 
5700 items for the practicing veterinarian. 
We are Distributors for every standard 
manufacturer, and can satisfy any of your 
surgical requirements. ADDRESS 

All items are brand new, first quality, and city ZONE STATE 
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PORSIBAC’ 
1 


Mixed Bacterin (Porcine) , f PORSIBAC 


Formula 1 
2 


Mixed Bacterin (Porcine) 
Formula 2 


... the two 
newest members of 
Fort Dodge’s growing family of 


BIOTIZED bacterins 


concentrated... standardized 


...labels guarantee each 2 cc. dose 


contains billion microorganisms 


(harvested during the active growth phase) 


® 


Also— exclusively 
BOVIBAC* 1, 2 and 3 


and FORTIBAC*... with 
others in preparation. *Trademark, Fort Dodge Laboratories 
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Journal 


OF THE 
AMERICAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Studies on Swine Dysentery 


1. Biochemical and Cultural Comparison 
of Vibrio of Swine and of Other Origins 


VIBRIO ORGANISMS have been isolated from 
the intestines of pigs with dysentery!7:5:16.17 
and from the feces of swine that had no 
clinical evidence of the disease.'* The 
morphology of the vibrio isolated from 
swine dysentery resembled that of Vibrio 
fetus.7113 Investigators efforts have 
been made to explain the pathogenesis, 
transmission, diagnosis, and treatment of 
swine dysentery,*®7 1916-18 but investiga- 
tions concerning the characterization of 
vibrios found associated with swine dysen- 
tery have been 


Materials and Procedures 


The biochemical and cultural characteristics of 
23 Vibrio isolates were studied. Eighteen were iso- 
lated from swine; one vibrio, No. 52, was isolated 
from feces of a “normal” pig; and E-31 was an iso- 
late which apparently produced swine dysentery in 
a pig 6 weeks old. Sixteen other vibrios were isolated 
from swine with either naturally occurring or arti- 


From the Department of Veterinary Science, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. Dr. Davis is now with the De- 
partment of Veterinary Science, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va. 

This report is from a thesis submitted by the author 
to the Graduate School of Purdue University in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree. 

This work was supported in part by an AVMA Re- 
search Fellowship. 

*Obtained from Elizabeth King, Communicable Disease 
Center, Laboratory Branch, Chamblee, Ga. 
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J. W. DAVIS, D.V.M., PH.D. 


ficially induced dysentery. Four Vibrio fetus cultures 
from the blood of man* and one vibrio isolated 
from the stomach of an aborted sheep fetus were 
also studied. Albimi broth** with 0.1% added agar 
was used as a semisolid medium to maintain vibrios. 
Stock cultures were maintained in screw-cap vials 
of Albimi broth which were incubated at 37 C. for 
24 hours under 10% carbon dioxide tension. The 
cultures were tested for catalase, hydrogen sulfide 
production, pH tolerance, action in litmus milk, 
liquefaction of gelatin, fermentation of carbohydrates 
and related compounds,” and indol production. 


Results 


The 18 Vibrio cultures isolated from 
swine produced hydrogen sulfide, whereas 
those of other origins failed to do so. None 
of the cultures produced indol or affected 
litmus milk. Twenty-two Vibrio cultures 
grew in a medium with a pH range of 5.8 
to 8.2. Culture E-31 grew in a range of pH 
5.2 to 8.9. All of the cultures grew at 29 C. 
and 37 C. for 48 hours, and all isolates re- 
duced nitrates to nitrites but failed to 
liquefy gelatin in 7 days. Although all the 
vibrios grew in all the carbohydrate medi- 
ums, they failed to ferment any in 48 hours. 

The results are summarized (Table 1). 


The Vibrio cultures of swine origin were 
uniform in the characteristics under con- 
sideration, indicating that the same species 
was probably regularly isolated during the 


**Albimi Laboratories, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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time of the experiments. They were distinct 
from those of human and ovine origin, with 
which they were compared only in their 
ability to produce hydrogen sulfide. Only 
one of the cultures appeared capable of in- 
ducing swine dysentery in swine; this ex- 
ceptional culture did not have characteris- 
tics different from the 17 nonpathogenic 
cultures. Consequently little of diagnostic 
significance appeared to have been gained 
in the study. The techniques used for iso- 
lation of cultures and exposure of suscepti- 
ble swine were in essence the same as those 
used by other investigators’'® who pro- 
duced the disease by feeding of cultures. 
The characteristics of cultures obtained in 
the studies reported here compare favora- 
bly with others,’ differing only in ability 
to reduce nitrates and produce hydrogen 
sulfide. 

It appears that neither hydrogen sulfide 
production nor catalase production per se 
is a reliable criterium for pathogenicity of 
vibrios for animals, since it has been in- 
dicated? that catalase-positive, hydrogen 
sulfide-negative vibrios and catalase-nega- 
tive, hydrogen sulfide-positive vibrios may 
be progeny derived from the same parent 
organism. 


Summary 

Biochemical and growth characteristics 
of 18 cultures of vibrios of swine origin, 4 
cultures of human origin, and 1 of ovine 
origin were compared. Only one of the cul- 
tures of swine origin appeared to have 
pathogenicity for swine. 

All cultures of swine, human, and ovine 
origin produced catalase and reduced ni- 
trates. None of them produced indol, af- 
fected litmus milk, or liquefied gelatin. All 
grew at 29 C. and 37 C.; none grew at 16 
C. and 45 C. All grew in mediums adjusted 
from pH 5.8 to 8.2; one culture grew in a 
PH range of 5.2 to 8.9. 


Il. Swine Dysentery Transmission 


SINCE there has been divergence of opinion 
concerning the etiology of swine dysentery, 
it seemed desirable to re-investigate the 
sause of this disease. It has been felt by 
some investigators that a member of the 
genus Vibrio may be the causative agent of 
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Only those cultures of swine origin pro- 
duced hydrogen sulfide. 
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swine dysentery.?:"* Others were unable to 
reproduce the disease with pure cultures of 
vibrios.® 
As a result of observations made on 
vibrios isolated from the colon of a pig 
. . . ¢ 
with clinical swine dysentery, 2 forms have 
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been seen in the colon—a rather large 
coarse form and a finer one.* After these 
vibrios were fed to pigs, diarrhea usually 
followed in 3 to 5 days. The diarrhea ob- 
served after feeding vibrios was usually 
less severe and accompanied by less blood 
and mucus than in the disease induced by 
feeding infectious ground colon. 

Another investigator isolated a vibrio 
associated with clinical dysentery.® Five 
pigs given 48-hour cultures of this Vibrio 
organism in feed did not have swine dysen- 
tery. Five other pigs, given Vibrio cultures 
in saline solution via stomach tube, also 
failed to have clinical signs of swine dysen- 
tery; but, when the Vibrios were fed to 
swine in 5% gastric mucin, 50 of 60 swine 
contracted clinical swine dysentery. The 
average incubation period in swine fed 
vibrios and 5% gastric mucin was 27 days. 
Those fed infectious colons had an average 
incubation period of 7 days. 

Cultures of Vibrio organisms have been 
obtained from the colons of pigs sick with 
swine dysentery.’ One of 2 pigs fed tryp- 
tose phosphate broth cultures with gastric 
mucin had clinical dysentery on postinocu- 
lation day 7. A Vibrio organism was cul- 
tured from the colon of this pig on day 19 
and fed in gastric mucin to 3 additional 
pigs. Six days later, one pig passed bloody 
mucus in the feces but had no other signs 
of illness. It recovered 3 days later. The 
2nd pig did not have any signs of illness. 
The 3rd pig had diarrhea on day 4; its 
stool was almost entirely mucus. Dysentery 
has been successfully transmitted by the 
feeding of infected colon.’ 

The morphology of a Vibrio organism 
thought to be etiologically associated in 
swine dysentery of young pigs has been 
investigated.*:** Two investigators*? were 
able to produce the disease by administer- 
ing cultures of the Vibrio by mouth, where- 
as the other® could not produce it. 

According to one investigator,* a Vibrio 
organism was isolated from pigs with 
dysentery in Victoria, Australia, and 
drenching with cultures of the organism 
failed to reproduce the disease in suscepti- 
ble pigs. Other investigators’ failed to pro- 
duce swine dysentery by feeding lyophilized 
cultures of Vibrio coli to susceptible pigs. 


Materials and Methods 


With the exception of 2 litters, all swine used in 
these studies were obtained from the disease-con- 
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trolled herd maintained on the Veterinary Science 
Department farm or were purchased locally from 
herds known to be free of swine dysentery. 

Experimental swine were housed in either a virus- 
type isolation unit equipped with double doors, 
which acted as air locks, or a Haelterman-type’ isola- 
tion unit for individual swine. All of the units were 
mechanically cleaned, disinfected, and fumigated 
with formaldehyde before use. Swine were observed 
once a day before being used experimentally and 
from 1 to 3 times daily while the experiment was be- 
ing conducted. Rectal temperatures were taken once 
daily before and during experimentation. : 

Infectious materials consisting of colon, cecum, 
and their contents from hogs with swine dysentery 
were kept frozen at —18 to —20 C. until experimen- 
tal use. The materials were placed in cardboard con- 
tainers which were sealed with cellophane tape and 
then placed in plastic bags. Fresh colons from the 
same sources were also used experimentally. Infec- 
tious colons were ground in a sterile food chopper 
and fed in a small amount of feed to pigs. Frozen 
colon was broken into small pieces and ground 
while still frozen. This procedure permitted the colon 
to be ground rather easily and uniformly. Fresh 
colon was minced with scissors, and then equal parts 
of minced colon and saline solution were mixed 
in a Waring Blendor for 5 minutes. 

Vibrio organisms were isolated from time to time 
from naturally and artificially infected swine. Usually 
the Ist or 2nd subculture of the Vibrio organism 
after primary isolation was used to attempt infec- 
tion of experimental swine. Before being given to 
the pigs. motility of the vibrios was determined by 
darkfield examination and they were stained by 
Gram’s method. If the vibrios were gram-negative, 
comma-shaped, and motile, they were used for inoc- 
ulation purposes. Vibrio organisms were administered 
in equal parts of sterile buffered saline solution and 
a 5% solution of sterile gastric mucin. Gastric mucin, 
type 1701-W (Wilson Laboratories), was used. The 
density of the suspension of vibrios was greater than 
that of the No. 8 tube of the McFarland nephelom- 
eter. 

The mixture of saline solution, gastric mucin, and 
vibrios was administered either in a small amount 
of feed or by stomach tube. Feed was withheld 
from the pigs overnight before they were fed ground 
colon or Vibrio suspensions. The vibrios were isolated 
either by the method described by Doyle** or, when 
feces were used, approximately 10 Gm. of feces was 
filtered through No. 41 Whatman filter paper into 
a 15- by 150-mm. pyrex test tube. Two 5 mm. 
bacteriologic loopfuls of this filtered material were 
transferred to each of 3 blood agar plates. The agar 
plates were incubated for 48 hours at 37 C. in an 
atmosphere to which 10% carbon dioxide had been 
added. 

Mediums used for isolation and propagation of 
vibrios consisted of tryptose blood agar base* to 
which was added sterile citrated horse blood in a 
volume of 10% . 


*Difco Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
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Albimi broth** with 0.1% added agar was used 
as a semisolid medium to maintain vibrios and for 
cultural purposes after initial isolation. 

A refrigerated centrifuge} was used in prepara- 
tion of filtrates and supernates as well as an 03 Selas 
filter and a Berkefeld N filter. Tryptose broth was 
made according to Roberts.’ 


Experiments and Results 


Experiment 1.—Seven pigs were given 
equal parts of normal saline solution and 
gastric mucin. Two of these pigs were 
given 100 ml. of this mixture in feed and, 
7 days later, were given 50 ml. of a similar 
preparation via stomach tube. After a 40- 
day observation period, the immunity of 
the pigs was challenged with ground in- 
fected colon. Both pigs developed severe 
clinical dysentery by post-exposure day 10. 

Three of these pigs were given 50 ml. of 
a mixture of gastric mucin and vibrios 
with 50 ml. of saline solution in feed, but 
they did not have clinical signs of swine 
dysentery during the 25-day observation 
period; however, they had clinical swine 
dysentery 7 days after challenge inocula- 
tion with infectious colon at the end of the 
observation period. 

Two other pigs were given, respectively, 
40 ml. and 60 ml. orally of gastric mucin 
and vibrios with saline solution. These pigs 
were observed for 17 and 26 days, respec- 
tively, but no clinical signs of dysentery 
developed. One pig had slight colitis at 
necropsy. An 8th pig was given 75 ml. of 
an equal mixture of vibrios in normal 
saline solution, tryptose phosphate broth, 
and 1% sodium bicarbonate solution in 
some feed, At the end of a 30-day observa- 
tion period, no clinical signs of swine 
dysentery were evident, and no gross le- 
sions were observed in the pig at necropsy. 

Experiment 2.—Three pigs 6 weeks old 
were given 25 ml. of broth culture vibrios 
in Albimi broth with 25 ml. of 5% gastric 
mucin in 1 qt. of whole milk. A syringe 
was used to draw off approximately 2 ml. 
from each inoculated tube of Vibrio culture. 
Three days after the pigs were given the 
mixture containing the vibrios, the feces 
of one pig contained blood and mucus. This 
pig was killed 6 days after onset of clinical 
signs of dysentery and was found to have a 
cecitis and colitis. Vibrio colonies were 


**Albimi Laboratories, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
tInternational Model PR-2 with a No. 824 head, In- 
ternational Equipment Co., Boston, Mass. 
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present 48 hours after blood agar plates 
had been inoculated with a piece of colon 
taken from the pig. The other 2 pigs were 
killed for necropsy 11 days after inocula- 
tion. No clinical signs of dysentery were 
seen during the 11 days of observation, and 
no gross lesions of swine dysentery were 
seen at necropsy. 

Experiment 3.—Four other pigs 6 weeks 
old were given cultures of the same vibrios 
as used in experiment 2. Again, 25 ml. of 
an Albimi broth culture of vibrios and 25 
ml. of gastric mucin were mixed with 1 qt. 
of whole milk, and this mixture was fed to 
the 4 pigs. Clinical signs of swine dysentery 
were not seen in the following 7 days. At 
this time, another suspension of vibrios, 
isolated from the colon of the infected pig 
in experiment 2, was prepared; 25 ml. of 
Albimi broth culture of these vibrios and 
25 ml. of gastric mucin were mixed with 1 
qt. of whole milk and fed to the pigs. 

Eleven days after this 2nd culture was 
given to the pigs, 300 ml. of ground in- 
fected colon, taken from the pig that had 
swine dysentery in experiment 2, was fed 
in 1 qt. of milk to the pigs. Clinical swine 
dysentery was not observed for 18 days 
after the pigs were exposed to the first of 
2 preparations of vibrios but, 6 days after 
the diseased colon was given to the pigs, 
clinical signs of dysentery were observed. 
Cecitis, colitis, and gastritis were observed 
in all of the pigs at necropsy. 

Experiment 4.—An inoculum was pre- 
pared from all the bacterial growth, which 
had been grown under reduced oxygen ten- 
sion on blood agar plates inoculated with 
infected colon. Morphologic characteris- 
tics of the different types of colonies and 
organisms on the blood agar plates were 
tentatively identified as vibrios, strepto- 
cocci, staphylococci, and coliform organ- 
isms. Whole plate washings were obtained, 
and 30 ml. was given along with 30 ml. of 
gastric mucin in a small amount of feed to 
2 pigs 8 weeks old. After a 15-day observa- 
tion period, the pigs were fed ground in- 
fected colon. Six days after the pigs were 
fed infected colon, one had clinical swine 
dysentery. The second pig did not have 
signs of clinical swine dysentery and was 
killed for necropsy 14 days after being fed 
infected colon. A_ colitis with a _ thin 
diphtheritic-like membrane was observed 
in the colon of this pig as well as a slight 
enteritis and gastritis. 

Experiment 5.—Two filtrates were pre- 
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pared from infected colons of pigs which 
had been previously inoculated with ground 
infected colon. An 03 Selas filter was used 
to collect 15 ml. of one filtrate which was 
fed to a weanling pig. No clinical signs of 
dysentery were observed during a 36-day 
observation period. One milliliter of filtrate 
was collected after the supernatant fluid 
was passed through a Berkefeld N filter. A 
laparotomy was performed on a pig 10 
weeks old, and this filtrate was inoculated 
directly into the lumen of the exposed 
colon. During the 16-day observation 
period, no evidence of swine dysentery was 
observed; however, vibrios were isolated 
from the filtrate prior to its inoculation 
into the lumen of the large colon. 

Experiment 6.—A pig, experimentally 
infected with swine dysentery, was killed 
and the large colon removed. A 200 ml. 
amount of this colon was minced in a 
Waring Blendor in 200 ml. of refrigerated 
normal saline solution for 5 minutes. The 
supernate was decanted into sterile 40 ml. 
centrifuge tubes that had been refrigerated. 
The mixture was centrifuged for 30 min- 
utes at 4 C. 

On the same day, a laparotomy was per- 
formed on a pig 25 days old. The large colon 
was exposed and 5 ml. of the supernate was 
injected into its lumen. The laparotomy 
was closed, and the pig was returned to its 
individual isolation unit for observation. 
On the same day, a littermate was given 20 
ml. of the supernate in feed along with 10 
ml. of a suspension of vibrios in 30 ml. of 
gastric mucin. The vibrios originated from 
the colon of a pig which had swine dysen- 
tery. 

Two 5 ml. loopfuls of supernate obtained 
by centrifuging at 3,600 r.p.m. and 10,000 
r.p.m., respectively, were each inoculated 
onto 2 tryptose agar and 4 blood agar 
plates. Two of the blood agar plates and 
the 2 tryptose agar plates were incubated 
in ordinary atmosphere for 24 hours at 37 
C. The agar plates incubated under 10% 
carbon dioxide tension and inoculated with 
supernate centrifuged at 3,600 r.p.m. had 
organisms growing on their surfaces, and 
included among these organisms were 
vibrios. Streptococci in pure culture were 
the only organisms observed growing on 
the blood agar plates which had been inocu- 
lated with the supernatant material centri- 
fuged at 10,000 r.p.m. and incubated under 
the same conditions. 

Nine days after inoculation of the super- 
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nate into the lumen of the colon of the first 
pig, its temperature rose to 104.4 F. Diar- 
rhea persisted for 5 days. Eleven days after 
oral inoculation of the other pig, its tem- 
perature was 104.4 F., and it had diarrhea 
which lasted 4 days. Neither mucus nor 
blood was present in any appreciable 
amount in the feces of the pigs during the 
period when they had diarrhea. 

By means of a small amount of feed, a 
pig 28 days old was inoculated orally with 
streptococci, one day after isolation from 
the supernate, and with 100 ml. of an 18- 
hour, brain-heart infusion broth culture of 
this Streptococcus along with 100 ml, of 
gastric mucin. On the same day, a litter- 
mate was given orally 20 ml. of a saline 
solution suspension of vibrios, isolated 
from a pig with naturally occurring swine 
dysentery, and an equal amount of gastric 
mucin. On the same day, 100 ml. of brain- 
heart infusion broth culture of the Strepto- 
coccus and 100 ml. of gastric mucin were 
given to this pig in a like manner. The pigs 
inoculated with the streptococci and vibrios 
remained free of clinical signs of swine 
dysentery during 23 days of observation. 

Experiment 7.—In another transmission 
trial, feces were used. From an isolation 
unit, where 4 normal pigs 8 weeks old were 
housed, 20 ml. of a pooled sample of feces 
was collected. The feces was suspended in 
50 ml. of saline solution, and fed to a 5th 
pig in an individual isolation unit. The 4 
pigs were then fed 400 ml. of ground in- 
fected colon the same day. Pooled samples 
of feces were used each time. 

From the 4 pigs, 20 ml. of feces was col- 
lected, 3, 4, 5, and 6 days after their ex- 
posure to ground, infected colon suspension. 
All of the pooled fecal samples were sus- 
pended in 50 ml. of saline solution and fed 
on the day collected to one pig held in an 
individual isolation unit. 

One of the 4 pigs that was fed infected 
colon had clinical signs of dysentery on 
postexposure day 5. Pooled feces on this 
day were infective for one pig. Both pigs 
that were fed feces collected on days 5 and 
6 had clinical signs of swine dysentery 5 
days after feces was given, but the pigs 
fed feces prior to this time did not have 
observable swine dysentery. 


Discussion 
The transmission trials lent little sup- 


portive evidence to the theory that Vibrio 
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alone causes swine dysentery. In experi- 
ment 2, one pig had clinical swine dysentery 
after being fed a Vibrio culture. The dis- 
ease was readily transmitted by feeding 
ground, dysentery-infected colon from 
which Vibrio cultures were regularly iso- 
lated. 

Some of the reported attempts to produce 
the disease per os exposure of swine to 
vibrios have been failures. In reports of 
successful transmission, incorporation of 
the organism in gastric mucin was neces- 
sary. Theoretically, mucin was needed to 
protect the vibrios from the high concen- 
trations of acid in the stomach. However, 
neither the use of mucin nor the more 
heroic effort of introduction of supernate 
or filtrate directly into the colon appeared 
to result in infection. 

The disease appears to be bacterial, 
judging by several previously reported 
findings in which successful transmission 
was achieved with pure cultures of vibrios 
and in which signs were alleviated by use 
of antibacterial agents. However, because 
of the remissions and exacerbations charac- 
teristic of the disease even after antibac- 
terial treatment, there is strong suggestion 
of some other contributary factor in the 
etiology. One such factor may be the nature 
of the diet. Practitioners report swine on 
“full feed” of corn appear to be especially 
subject to exacerbations of the disease. 

The coincidental febrile response and in- 
fectious ability of feces from exposed swine 
has not been previously reported. It appears 
that swine are capable of spreading the 
disease in as little as 5 days after exposure 
per os, although the pooling technique used 
in the experiment reported here does not 
permit judgment of whether or not feces 
may be infectious before signs of the dis- 
ease are apparent. 


IH. Therapeusis of Swine Dysentery 


THESE STUDIES were conducted in order to 
evaluate nitrofurans and other chemo- 
therapeutic agents for treatment or pre- 
vention of swine dysentery. In certain 
trials, the effectiveness of nitrofurans was 
compared with sodium arsanilate. Many 
chemotherapeutic agents have been used 
for treatment of swine dysentery.’:?+ Both 
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Summary 

Five of 6 attempts, involving 23 pigs, to 
transmit swine dysentery by exposure of 
susceptible pigs to pure cultures of Vibrio 
organisms isolated from typical diseased 
swine were unsuccessful, In the 6th at- 
tempt, a diarrheal disease, not typical of 
dysentery, was produced when the pigs 
were simultaneously exposed per os to in- 
fectious colon filtrate and Vibrio culture. 

For the most part, swine dysentery was 
not induced per os or by intracolonic ex- 
posure of swine to infectious colon filtrate. 

Feces from pigs with swine dysentery 
were infectious as early as 5 days after ex- 
posure. The immunity of 11 pigs was chal- 
lenged with ground, infected colon, and all 
contracted clinical swine dysentery. 
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naturally and artificially infected swine 
were used. 

Clinical signs and lesions of swine dysen- 
tery were demonstrated in representative 
swine from all infected herds. Diseased 
colons or feces taken from these infected 
swine were fed to experimental pigs in 


most instances to confirm diagnoses. 
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Materials and Methods 


Experimental swine for the most part were housed 
in virus-type isolation units. Each unit was equipped 
with observation windows, automatic waterers, a self- 
feeder, and a hose for cleaning the unit mechanically. 
All of the units were mechanically cleaned, disin- 
fected, and fumigated with formaldehyde gas before 
The units were mechanically cleaned daily 
after the pigs were introduced, and the refuse was 
washed down the drain inside the unit. Pigs were 
self-fed and were observed once a day for 7 days 
before being used in an experiment and from 1 to 
3 times daily while the experiment was being con- 
ducted. Body temperatures were taken daily before 


use, 


and during experiments. 

In all of the field trials away from the Veterinary 
Science Department, the owner administered the 
drug in the standard ration or drinking water. 

Soluble nitrofurazone,* furazolidone.* sodium salt 
of 1-(5-Nitro-2-furaldehyde)-4-P arsenophenyl semi- 
carbazone,* and sodium arsanilate** were the thera- 
peutic agents tested. 

Fresh and frozen 
dysentery were used as sources of infective material. 


colons from pigs with swine 
The specimens, consisting of colon, cecum, and con- 
tents, were kept frozen at —18 to —20 C. in card- 
board containers which were sealed with cellophane 
tape and kept in plastic bags. 

Colons used for infective purposes were ground 
in a food chopper. Fresh colon was broken into 
small pieces with a sterile knife and hammer, and 
then equal parts of minced colon and saline solu- 
tion were ground in a Waring Blendor for 5 minutes. 


Experimental Procedures Using Naturally Infected 
Swine 


Field Trial 1.—Forty weanling pigs were 
used in this trial. These pigs were survi- 
vors of 144 previously farrowed pigs which 
had diarrhea and were extremely emaci- 
ated. Of these 144 pigs, only 120 were living 
when 2 weeks old and 40 were living when 
approximately 8 weeks old or at weaning 
time. Vibrios were isolated from the large 
colon of one of the 2-week-old pigs, and 
hemorrhagic colitis and cecitis were ob- 
served in this pig at necropsy. 

Just before initiation of treatment, the 
pigs were castrated and vaccinated for hog 
cholera, weighed, and allotted to 2 groups. 
Thirty of these were given furazolidone at 
the rate of 4 lb. per ton of total feed for 28 
consecutive days, and the remaining 10 
pigs served as untreated controls. Each 
group was given the same basal ration and, 


*NFZ soluble, Furazolidone, and NF 256, respectively, 
Hess and Clark, Ashland, Ohio. 


**Arnold Laboratories, New Castle, Ind. 
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at the end of the treatment, they were 
again weighed. 

Field Trial 2.—Swine dysentery had 
been observed from time to time on this 
farm since September, 1955. A major por- 
tion of the breeding stock had been dis- 
posed of because of the infection in the 
herd. 

A total of 201 naturally infected or ex- 
posed shoats, 14 to 15 weeks old, were al- 
lotted to 2 groups of 103 and 98, and 25 
pigs from each group were weighed before 
the beginning of treatment. The pigs had 
been given a vermifuge in the feed prior 
to the start of experimental treatment. 
Pigs in the group of 103, which weighed 
about 70 lb. each, were fed a ration con- 
taining 5 |b. of furazolidone per ton of 
total feed; pigs in the group of 98, which 
weighed about 85 lb. each, were given 4.5 
to 7.0 gr. of sodium arsanilate per gallon 
of drinking water. Treatment was con- 
ducted for 3 weeks. 

Field Trial 3.—A total of 121 pigs 8 to 
10 weeks old were used in this trial. Le- 
sions and clinical signs of swine dysentery 
had been found in some pigs on earlier 
examination, and these were treated at the 
time with sodium arsanilate. They were 
fed a ration containing 100 Gm. of an un- 
determined antibiotic per ton of total feed 
until this experiment was initiated. 

The pigs were allotted to 2 groups. In 
one group, 57 pigs, averaging 35.3 Ib. each, 
were fed a ration containing 6 lb. of fura- 
zolidone per ton of total feed; in the other 
group, 64 pigs, averaging 36.0 Ib. each, 
were fed a ration containing 3 oz. of sodi- 
um arsanilate in each 1,500 lb. of feed. The 
pigs had been vaccinated for hog cholera 
prior to the beginning of the trial. 

The 2 groups were kept in separate pens 
in an open field where no swine had been 
for several years. Feeders, waterers, and 
shelter houses were provided in each pen. 

The basal ration for both groups con- 
tained a 50 Gm. level of an undetermined 
antibiotic in addition to the experimental 
drugs. The pigs were treated for 22 con- 
secutive days. Weights were determined 
at the end of the treatment period and 
again 7 weeks after the treatment was 
initiated. 

Shortly before reaching market weight, 
16 shoats from the group fed arsenicals 
and 14 shoats from the group fed fura- 
zolidone were placed in the same feeding 
pen to finish fattening them for market. 
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They were fed a ration which consisted 
mostly of corn. 


Experimental Procedures Using Artificially Infected 
Swine 


Trial 1.—A simulated field trial was con- 
ducted in which the relative therapeutic 
values of furazolidone, sodium salt of 1- 
(5-Nitro-2-furaldehyde)-4-P arsenophenyl 
semicarbazone and sodium arsanilate were 
compared. 

Thirty-one days before treatment was 
begun, the pigs in 3 groups to be treated 
and the positive controls were fed approxi- 
mately 3 qt. of ground infectious colon. 
Eleven days before treatment was initiated, 
the shoats were fed approximately 6 qt. of 
freshly ground infectious colon. With but 
one exception, a commercial hog growing 
ration was fed to these shoats. One day 
prior to the 2nd feeding of colon and 
2 days afterward, the shoats were fed 
shelled corn only. They were kept on one 
half shelled corn and one half commercial 
hog feed for an additional week. After this 
time, they were fed commercial hog ration 
until marketed. Pen were separated by a 
single woven-wire fence. Shade was pro- 
vided and water was available at all times. 
Treatment was initiated on the 12th day 
after the 2nd feeding of colon. 

Fifty shoats, averaging 101 lb. each, 
were allotted to 5 groups for treatment as 
follows: 

1) Twelve shoats were given sodium 
salt of 1-(5-Nitro-2-furaldehyde)-4-P arse- 
nophenyl semicarbazone, at the rate of 1 
Gm. per gallon of drinking water, over an 
initial 6 days. After an interval of 8 days, 
they were again given the same amount of 
sodium salt of 1-(5-Nitro-2-furaldehyde)- 
4-P arsenophenyl semicarbazone for 6 more 
consecutive days. 

2) Twelve shoats were given furazoli- 
done at the rate of 6 Ib. per ton of total 
feed for 19 consecutive days. 

3) Twelve pigs were placed in a 3rd 
pen and sodium arsanilate was adminis- 
tered at the rate of 8.2 gr. per gallon of 
drinking water. This dosage rate was main- 
tained for 6 consecutive days both before 
and after an interval of 8 consecutive days 
without treatment. 

4) In another pen, there were 6 shoats 
which were not treated but were exposed 
to infected colon (positive controls). 
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5) Eight shoats in a pen situated some 
200 yards from the infected shoats were 
neither exposed to the infected colon nor 
treated (negative controls). 

The negative controls, to which neither 
colon nor drugs were given, were cared 
for by a different person than the exposed 
and treated groups. 

All shoats were observed for 25 consecu- 
tive days after treatment was initiated. 

Trial 2.—Eight pigs 6 weeks old were 
fed infectious colon in order to establish 
swine dysentery infection. All pigs had 
signs ef clinical dysentery within 7 days 
after being fed colon. Body temperatures 
were as high as 105.6 F. before administra- 
tion of furazolidone. The pigs were allotted 
to 2 groups of 5 and 3 pigs. The group of 
5 pigs were treated with furazolidone at 
the rate of 6 lb. per ton of total feed (0.3 
Ib./100 Ib.) for 14 days. The other 3 pigs 
served as controls. All were observed for 
an additional 5 days after treatment and, 
19 days after the start of treatment, they 
were killed for necropsy. 

Trial 3.—Three water soluble products 
were used in this trial; 2 of them, sodium 
arsanilate and sodium salt of 1-(5-Nitro- 
2-furaldehyde)-4-P arsenophenyl semicar- 
bazone, had been used previously in the 
simulated field trial. Soluble nitrofurazone 
is considered to be a satisfactory drug for 
the treatment of enteritis in swine. 

Three lots of 4 pigs, 4 weeks old, and 
one lot of 3 control pigs, 5 weeks old, were 
used in the trial. The 4-week-old pigs were 
the offspring of a sow which had been fed 
furazolidone at the rate of 6 lb. per ton of 
total feed for 15 days before and 7 days 
after farrowing. The pigs suckled the sow 
for 21 days but had access to creep feed at 
2 weeks of age. The day before exposure 
to infectious colon, they were fed the basic 
ration. 

Approximately 200 ml. of fresh infec- 
tious colon was ground in a sterile Waring 
Blendor in an equal amount of sterile sa- 
line solution; 300 cc. of this mixture was 
fed to the 3 controls and the 12 principals. 

Sodium salt of 1-(5-Nitro-2-furalde- 
hyde)-4-P arsenophenyl semicarbazone was 
administered to 4 pigs for 10 consecutive 
days at the rate of 2 Gm. per gallon of 
drinking water. Sodium arsanilate was 
given to 4 pigs for 5 consecutive days, then 
discontinued for one day followed by 4 
more continuous days. Nitrofurazone was 
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TABLE 1—Summary of the Treatment of Pigs with Furazolidone at 4 Ib. per Ton of Total Feed 


Av. wt. 
at Start 
of exper. 


18.0 Ib. 


Group No. Treatment 


Treated 30 


pigs 


Furazolidone 

4 lb. per 

ton total 

feed 
Untreated None 16.0 Ib. 
given to 4 other pigs in the same manner. 
This gave a comparable period of medica- 
tion for all 3 groups that were treated. 
Soluble nitrofurazone was administered at 
the rate of 10.0 Gm. for each gallon of 
drinking water; sodium arsanilate, at the 
rate of 0.449 Gm. for each gallon of drink- 
ing water. 

As soon as 4 of the principals had clinical 
signs of dystentery, they were removed 
from their group and housed together in 
an isolation unit. 

Bacteriologic cultures were made from 
time to time from the feces of the pigs 
while on treatment and also at necropsy. 
All pigs were killed for necropsy 10 days 
after treatment was initiated. 


Results 


Field Trial 1—Three pigs treated with 
furazolidone died during the experiment, 
and 3 pigs in the untreated control group 
died. The iargest pig in the furazolidone- 
treated group weighed 35 Ib. at the begin- 
ning of the treatment and 62 lb. at the end 
of 4 weeks; the largest pig in the untreated 
group weighed 30 lb. at the start of the 
trial and 42 lb. at the end of 4 weeks. Some 
of the extremely stunted, furazolidone- 
treated pigs were still living at the end of 
the experiment, whereas the extremely 
small, untreated pigs died. Clinical signs of 
swine dysentery had disappeared in both 
groups at the termination of the 28-day 
trial. 

In pigs treated with furazolidone, there 


TABLE 2—Summary of Field Trial 3 Using Furazolidone and Sodi 


for 28 Days 


Av. wt. 
at end of 
28 days 


37.0 Ib. 


Av. gain 
during 28 
days 


19.0 Ib. 


33.3 Ib. 17.3 Ib. 


was a better average gain during the treat- 
ment period than in the untreated group 
(Table 1). 

Field Trial 2.—Before the 3 weeks’ treat- 
ment was completed, some of the group 
which was given furazolidone had clinical 
signs of dysentery. The entire group was 
then given sodium arsanilate in the drink- 
ing water, and clinical signs of the disease 
disappeared. 

Field Trial 3—The pigs treated with 
sodium arsanilate had diarrhea 39 days 
after the discontinuance of the first treat- 
ment and again on day 64. They were 
treated for diarrhea both times with ar- 
senicals. Diarrhea did not occur in the pigs 
treated with furazolidone. Clinical swine 
dysentery occurred in the pigs that were 
on the feeding floor, but it was not possible 
to ascertain to which original group a pig 
had belonged. Five of these shoats died. All 
of the remaining hogs in the feeding pen 
were given an arsenical treatment in water 
and were subsequently marketed. 

Thirty-four of the first 45 hogs marketed 
for slaughter came from the furazolidone 
group. Results are summarized (Table 2). 


Results of Artificially Infected Animals 


Trial 1.—Seven days after the first 
ground infected colon was fed, pigs in all 
pens had diarrhea except the negative con- 
trols, but none had blood or mucus in the 
feces. Treatment was withheld at this time. 

Eleven days after the second exposure to 
ground diseased colon, diarrheal feces were 


in Swine Herds 


with Dysentery 


Group 


No. of pigs at start of treatment 
. of pigs at the end of 22 days treatment 
y. wt. of the pigs at the start of treatment 
yr. wt. of the pigs at end of 22 days’ treatment 
wt. 
initiated 


of the pigs 7 weeks after treatment was 


A—Furazolidone at 6 lb. per ton of total feed for 22 consecutive days. 
B—Sodium arsanilate, 3 0z./1,500 Ib. of total feed, for 22 consecutive days. 
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TABLE 3—The Effects of Sodium Salt of 1-(5-Nitro-2-Furaldehyde)-4-P Arsenophenyl Semi- 
carbazone,* Furazolidone,** and Sodium Arsanilatet in a Simulated Field Trial for the Treat- 


No. hogs 
at end of 
Treatment experiment 
Sodium salt of 1-(5-Nitro-2- 11 
furaldehyde)-4-P arsenophenyl 
semicarbazone 
Furazolidone 11 
Sodium arsanilate 12 
Positive infected controls 6 
Negative controls 7 


___ment of Swine Dysentery Over a 48-Day Period — 


No. hogs at 
beginning of 
experiment 


Av. Ay. wt. 
initial 58 days Av. 
later gain 
(Ib.) 
“189.54 88.45 


79.28 
83.25 
80.66 
78.30 


*Sodium salt of 1-(5-Nitro-2-furaldehyde)-4-P arsenophenyl semicarbazone, 1 Gm. per gallon of drinking 
water. **Furazolidone, 6 Ib. per ton of total feed. *Sodium arsanilate, 8.2 gr. per gallon of drinking water. 


again observed in all the infected pens. 
Blood and mucus were observed in part of 
the feces in all of the pens containing in- 
fected pigs; however, only 1 or 2 pigs per 
pen had clinical signs of swine dysentery. 

Temperatures of the exposed pigs ranged 
from 101.8 to 104.4 F., but temperatures 
above normal expectations were found only 
in the pigs with diarrhea, Diarrhea was 
never severe at any time in any of the ex- 
posed pigs. 

Clinical signs of dysentery had disap- 
peared from the exposed and treated groups 
by treatment day 10. Diarrhea was not ob- 
served in the groups of hogs on arsenicals 
after treatment day 5. 

One pig from the furazolidone treated 
group died of pneumonia, and one of the 
group given 1-(5-nitro-2-furaldehyde-4-) P- 
arsenophenyl semicarbazone died of appar- 
ent salmonellosis during the observation 
period. Salmonella choleraesuis was isolated 
from the liver and spleen of this pig. One 
pig in the negative control group was re- 
moved from the experiment because of a 
hernia. 

Weight gains of the various groups of 
shoats on experimentation are summarized 
(Table 3). 

Treated pigs consumed 70 lb. of feed 
during the 19 days of treatment, whereas 


the positive control pigs consumed 65 Ib. of 
feed during the same period, 

Diarrhea was observed in the furazoli- 
done group for 16 consecutive days and in 
the infected controls for 17 days. 

Trial 2—A summary of treatment of 
swine with dysentery using furazolidone at 
the rate of 6 lb. per ton of total feed is 
given (Table 4). 

At beginning of treatment all of the pigs 
had blood and mucus in feces. 

Trial 3—All pigs given soluble nitro- 
furazone had clinical dysentery at the end 
of the trial period. Blood and mucus were 
observed in the feces, but no vibrios were 
isolated either from feces or mucosa of the 
large colon. 

Evidence of swine dysentery was not ob- 
served in the pigs given sodium arsanilate 
after treatment day 4. Gastritis and slight- 
to-moderate colitis were observed at nec- 
ropsy. 

The pigs given sodium salt of 1-(5-Nitro- 
2-furaldehyde)-4-P arsenophenyl semicar- 
bazone had diarrhea at the end of the 
treatment period, but the feces were free of 
mucus and blood. On necropsy, diphtheritic 
membrane was found in the large colon of 
only one of the pigs that was given sodium 
salt of 1-(5-Nitro-2-furaldehyde)-4-P ar- 
senophenyl semicarbazone. 


TABLE 4—Summary of Treatment of Swine with Dysentery Using Furazolidone at the Rate of 


No. days 
of 
treatment 


Control 
Control 
Control 


_6 lb. per Ton of Total Feed 
We. of pigs in Ib. 


Necropsy findings 
Mild gastritis, colitis, and cecitis. 
Severe gastritis, slight colitis, and 

cecitis. 

Slight gastritis, colitis, and cecitis. 
Mild colitis and cecitis. 
No visible gross pathologic changes. 
No visible gross pathologic changes. 
Mild colitis and cecitis. 
Mild colitis and cecitis. 
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12 
12 110.74 190.00 
12 110.50 193.75 
6 91.00 171.66 
8 106.14 184.44 
| Pig 0 8 15 22 
14 29.5 25.0 21.0 21.0 
ere 929 14 24.5 22.0 19.0 17.0 eee 
hi: 931 14 24.0 22.0 19.0 24.0 i 
ees 932 14 32.5 35.0 32.0 36.0 aes 
ee 933 14 26.5 22.0 19.0 24.0 ae 
928 30.0 35.0 35.0 36.0 
925 30.0 27.0 24.0 22.0 
pba 930 32.5 37.0 32.0 32.0 ees 
48) 


TABLE 5—Summary of Results of Treatment of Swine Dysentery with Water-Soluble Materials 


—Soluble Nitrofurazone,* Sodi 


,** and Sodium Salt of 1-(5-Nitro-2-Furalde- 


hyde) -4-P Arsenopheny! 


Medication 


Soluble nitrofurazone 


Soluble nitrofurazone 
Soluble 


Soluble 


nitrofurazone 
nitrofurazone 
Sodium arsanilate 
Sodium 
Sodium 
Sodium arsanilate 
Sodium salt of 1-(5-Nitro-2-furaldehyde) 
-4-P arsenophenyl semicarbazone 
Sodium salt of 1-(5-Nitro-2-furaldehyde) 
-4-P arsenophenyl semicarbazone 
Sodium salt of 1-(5-Nitro-2-furaldehyde) 
-4-P arsenophenyl semicarbazone 
Sodium salt of 1-(5-Nitro-2-furaldehyde) 
-4-P arsenophenyl semicarbazone 


arsanilate 
arsanilate 


Diarrhea 
Diarrhea 
Diarrhea 
Diarrhea 


Control 
Control 
Cc 
*Soluble nitrofurazone, 


per gallon of drinking water for 9 days. 
bazone, 2 Gm. per gallon of drinking water for 10 days. 


The controls maintained in a separate 
unit developed severe dysentery, and there 
was mucus and blood in the feces at the 
end of the treatment period. A Vibrio was 
isolated from the mucosa of one of these 
controls. 

Results of treatment of swine with dysen- 
tery using water-soluble materials, soluble 
nitrofurazone, sodium salt of 1-(5-Nitro-2- 
furaldehyde)-4-P arsenophenyl semicarba- 
zone, and sodium arsanilate are summa- 
rized (Table 5). 


It is particularly difficult to determine 
the efficacy of therapeutic agents for dys- 
entery, since one of the major criterions 
for effectiveness is the disappearance of 
clinical signs. However, periods of remis- 
sion and exacerbation are characteristic of 
naturally occurring dysentery. It seems 
likely that such periods occurred in field 
trials 2 and 3. 

The particular information sought in 
the trials was the comparative merits of 
nitrofurans and sodium arsanilate as thera- 
peutic agents. There appeared to be little 
evidence that furazolidone, soluble nitro- 
furazone, or sodium salt of 1-(5-Nitro-2- 
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Clinical signs. at end of treatment 


Diarrhea with blood and mucus 


Diarrhea with blood and mucus 


Diarrhea with blood and mucus 
Diarrhea with blood and mucus 


Normal feces 
Normal feces 
Normal feces 
Normal feces 


Diarrhea with btood and mucus 
Diarrhea with blood and mucus 
Diarrhea with blood and mucus 


Gross changes 


Slight gastritis, ‘mild ‘colitis and 
cecitis. 

Mild gastritis, and cecitis. 

Mild gastritis, cecitis, and colitis. 

Mild gastritis, severe colitis and 


colitis, 


cecitis. 
Mild gastritis. 
Mild gastritis. 
Mild gastritis, slight colitis. 
Slight colitis. 
Mild gastritis and colitis. 


Severe colitis membrane in colon. 
Mild colitis. 
Slight colitis, severe colitis. 


Severe colitis and cecitis. 
Severe colitis and cecitis. 
Severe colitis and cecitis. 


10 Gm. per of drinking water for 9 **Sodium 0. 449 Gm. 
+#Sodium salt of 1-(5-Nitro-2-furaldehyde)-4- arsenophenyl semicar- 


furaldehyde)-4-P arsenophenyl semicarba- 
zone had advantages over sodium arsani- 
late, since in most of the trials there was 
either exacerbation of signs during the 
course of the treatment or apparently com- 
plete lack of effect of the agents while 
being continuously administered. These 
findings are in contrast with some others.* 

Reports have been published on the ef- 
fectiveness of nitrofurans in the treatment 
of swine for diarrhea of other origins, such 
as Salmonella infection. These reports are 
probably valuable to the practitioner for 
combating other bacterial diseases. How- 
ever, on the basis of the observations re- 
ported here, they appear to offer little 
promise for the treatment of swine dysen- 
tery but may have some value in its pre- 
vention. 


Summary 


Studies of the comparative effectiveness 
of furazolidone, sodium salt of 1-(5-Nitro- 
2-furaldehyde)-4-P arsenophenyl semicar- 
bazone (Nf 256), and sodium arsanilate in 
3 swine herds naturally infected with swine 
dysentery failed to yield definitive evidence 
that nitrofurans were more effective than 
sodium arsanilate in the treatment of the 
disease. 
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Similar studies made in 3 experiments in 
which swine were artificially infected also 
failed to yield definitive evidence that ni- 
trofurans were more effective than sodium 
arsanilate. In some of the trials, there was 
slight improvement in rate of gain in 
swine treated with nitrofurans. 
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Fats for Swine Nutrition 


Feeding experiments on growing and fattening swine have 
revealed advantages resulting from the addition of fat to their 
rations. With proper concentrations of protein and other growth 
essentials, additions of fat up to 10% of the ration have given 
good results. In a study of protein and fat requirements of baby 
pigs, added fat improved the appearance of pigs and general char- 
acteristics of the ration but had no significant effect on the rate 
of growth.—Util. of Fats in Poultry and Other Livestock Feeds, 
Util. Res. Rep. No. 2, USDA (Aug., 1960): 27. 


Prophylactic Use of Antibiotics for Respiratory 
Disorders Questioned 


In a discussion of prophylactic use of antibiotics, a panel of 
physicians agreed that antibiotics are useless as prophylactic 
agents in viral diseases of the upper respiratory tract. Incidence 
of secondary bacterial infection is low and is not decreased by 
prophylactic antibiotic therapy. Secondary bacterial pneumonias 
that do occur are more likely to be difficult to treat if prophylac- 
tic antibiotic therapy has been used. 

Tetracycline seemed to be of value in reducing bacteriologic 
complications which follow viral infections in individuals with 
anatomic disturbances in the lower respiratory tract.—Med. 
Times, 88, (Sept., 1960): 1293. 
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Isolation of 


Keratinomyces ajelloi from Skin Lesions 


KERATINOMYCES AJELLOI, a 
scribed fungus, has been classified as a 
geoprilic dermatophyte of limited geo- 
graphic distribution.2, The organism was 
originally isolated in 1952 from moistened 
soil cultures which were baited with steri- 
lized hair.?-® 

In 1956, the fungus was isolated from 
skin lesions on the leg of an agricultural 
laborer,’ but parasitic forms were not dem- 
onstrated in microscopic preparations of 
the diseased tissue. Isolation of K. ajelloi 
from the hair of 4 dogs with skin lesions 
and from a calf with skin lesions have been 
reported but in each case microscopic ex- 
amination of hair and skin scrapings failed 
to reveal definitive parasitic forms.* Evi- 
dence of parasitism by K. ajelloi was es- 
tablished when the fungus was isolated 
from skin scrapings from lesions on a Mal- 
abar giant squirrel, and mycelial forms 
were demonstrated in squamae from the af- 
fected animal.* Further evidence of the par- 
asitic nature of this organism was provided 
recently when K. ajelloi was isolated from 
skin lesions of a horse and the mycelium 
were demonstrated in hair and scales from 
the infected area.® 

It is the purpose of this report to de- 
scribe the repeated isolation of K. ajelloi 
from skin lesions of a horse in northern 
California and to briefly describe the diag- 
nostic features of the fungal isolate. 


recently de- 


Materials and Methods 


In the summer of 1959, while investigating a num- 
ber of cases of equine habronemiasis, scrapings and 
plucked hairs were taken from several skin lesions 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
California, Davis. 
The authors thank Dr. W. B. Lewis, 
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on the croup, back, and flanks of a mature gelding. 
The lesions consisted of circumscribed areas of hair 
loss with a scaly surface (Fig. 1.). The skin was 
not noticeably thickened. The lesions were of sev- 
eral months’ duration and were considered improved 
when compared to observations made one month 
earlier. Treatment was not reported. Scraped 
squamae and hairs plucked from the periphery of 
the lesions were placed on Sabouraud’s dextrose 
agar and on agar containing cycloheximide and 
chloramphenicol* and incubated at room tempera- 
ture. Hair and skin scrapings from other regions on 
this horse and from other horses on the premises 
were treated in a similar fashion. 

Specimens of hair and squamae were examined 
microscopically after clearing in 10% potassium 
hydroxide (KOH) and also after treatment in a 
mixture of KOH and Parker “51” ink. Cultural 
specimens were examined microscopically using 
preparations mounted in lactophenol cotton blue 
medium. 

In vitro hair cultures were made by placing 25 
ml. of sterile water in a petri dish, to which was 
added 5 drops of 10% yeast extract and numerous 
14-inch lengths of sterile human hair. These prepa- 
rations were seeded with the isolated fungus and in- 
cubated at room temperature for 3 weeks. Hairs 
were removed at intervals and were examined 
microscopically for evidence of hair shaft penetra- 
tions by the fungus. 

Soil specimens were collected, placed in sterile 
petri dishes, and moistened with sterile water and 
the surface seeded with 14-inch lengths of sterile 
human hair. These preparations were incubated 
at room temperature for 3 weeks. Hairs were re- 
moved at intervals after 7 days and were examined 
microscopically or planted on Sabouraud’s 
agar and cycloheximide agar. 


were 


Results 


Keratinomyces ajelloi was isolated in 3 
of 5 culture preparations made from speci- 
mens taken on the first examination. The 


*Difco 
Mich. 


Mycobiotic Agar, Difco Laboratories, Detroit, 
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fungus grew rapidly on both cycloheximide 
agar and Sabouraud’s dextrose agar giving 
rise to colonies approximately 1 inch in 
diameter after 10 days’ incubation. These 
colonies were flat; the surface was powdery 
(Fig. 2) and orange-tan in color. The re- 
verse side of mature colonies was _ blue- 
black. On microscopic examination of prep- 
arations made from these colonies, there 
were abundant multiseptate macroconidia 
(Fig. 3). These macroconidia were thick- 
walled with smooth exterior surfaces, par- 
allel sides, and bluntly rounded ends. The 
gross appearance of the colony and the mor- 
phology of the macroconidia were charac- 
teristic of K. ajelloi. In addition to these 
criteria, the ability of this organism to 
penetrate the shaft of normal hair was 
demonstrated by in vitro hair cultures. The 
identification of the fungus was confirmed 
at the Communicable Disease Center at At- 
lanta, Ga.’ 

Microscopic examination of hair and 
squamae from lesions on this horse did not 
reveal the presence of parasitic forms. The 
horse was examined 2 months later and ad- 
ditional specimens were taken from exist- 
ing lesions, from normal areas, and from 5 
other horses stabled on the premises. A 
sample of the corral soil was also gathered 
during this examination. 

Keratinomyces ajelloi was again isolated 
from hair and squamae taken from lesions 
of the horse originally examined, but isola- 
tions were not made from specimens taken 
from normal areas on this horse nor from 
specimens gathered from other horses on 
the premises. Hair and squamae taken from 
the culturally positive lesions were exam- 
ined microscopically but definitve parasitic 
forms were not seen, Hair-baited cultures 
of a sample of the corral soil were made and 
K. ajellot was isolated. 


Keratinomyces ajelloi has been isolated 
repeatedly from skin lesions of both ani- 
mals and man but definitive microscopic 
demonstrations of parasitism have been 
made in only 2 reported occasions.‘ The 
latter of these reports had indicated the 
ability of this fungus to infect the skin and 
hair of horses. To the authors’ knowledge, 
isolations of the organism have not been 
previously reported from the western coast- 
al area of the United States with the excep- 
tion of isolations made in Alaska.* 
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Fig. 1—Superficial skin lesions of the horse, 

marked by scaliness and hair loss. Repeated iso- 

lations of Keratinomyces ajelloi were made from 
these areas. 


The repeated isolation of the organism 
from specimens gathered from the skin 
lesions, and its absence in specimens from 
normal areas on this horse and from other 
horses examined on the premises, indicated 
infection by the fungus had occurred. On 
each occasion, numerous culture prepara- 
tions made from these lesions were positive 
for the fungus. While failure to demon- 
strate definitive parasitic forms leaves this 


Fig. 2—Gross culture of Keratinomyces ajelloi 
(x 2) after 10 days’ incubation at room tempera- 
ture on Sabouraud’s dextrose agar. The central 
surface area of pigmentation was orange-tan; the 
reverse side of the colony was blue-black. 
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3—Macroconidia of Keratinomyces ajelloi. 
x 400. 


Fig. 


particular case in doubt, the presence of 
this geophilic dermatophyte in various 
areas of North America and its ability to 
infect horses and perhaps other domestic 
animals should be acknowledged during the 
cultural examination of suspected derma- 
tomycoses. 


Thoroughbreds 


Selenium Suggested for ‘‘Tied-Up”’ 


Summary 


Keratinomyces ajelloi was isolated re- 
peatedly from superficial lesions of the skin 
of a horse. The organism was also isolated 
from the corral soil but not from other 
horses on the premises. The fungus is de- 
scribed and a brief history of this geophilic 
dermatophyte is given. 
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The muscular condition in Thoroughbred horses, described 


by horsemen as being “tied-up,” is fairly prevalent in horses in 
work that are fed heavily on oats. The condition has usually 
been diagnosed as a mild azoturia. Standard treatment has been 
to administer thiamin and reduce oat intake. Results have been 
inconsistent. 

More recently, use of selenium for treating this condition 
has shown promise. Two horses recovered in a few days after 
selenium was added to the drinking water. 

Selenium therapy was prompted by the fact that the disease 
was known to occur where oat intake was high and oats were 
known to come from selenium-deficient areas. Selenium deficien- 
cy is a cause of muscular lesions in other animals.—New Zea- 
land Vet. J., 8, (Aug., 1960): 82. 
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Abnormal Leukocytes 


in Bovine Traumatic Gastritis 


BOVINE traumatic gastritis is a sporadic 
disease which frequently presents a diffi- 
cult problem in diagnosis and prognosis.*** 
It occurs commonly when hand-feeding is 
practiced and is difficult to diagnose be- 
cause characteristic ruminal atony and ab- 
dominal discomfort also occur in other dis- 
eases, especially indigestion due to dietary 
errors and the digestive form of acetone- 
mia. Diagnosis is less difficult when the 
disease is seen early.* 

In one study, it was found that there 
were no pathognomonic signs of the dis- 
ease; that every diagnostic feature had 
some tendency to fluctuate; and that, de- 
spite careful systematic examinations, a 
2nd examination was often necessary.* 
Signs of disease generally occurred within 
3 days following administration of sharp 
foreign bodies to cattle. These signs sub- 
sided 3 days after their onset. A neutro- 
philia was one of the most common blood 
changes associated with traumatic gastritis. 

Studies of the structure and staining 
characteristics of blood leukocytes have 
been used as clinical laboratory aids in the 
early diagnosis of many diseases. The 
number of degenerating neutrophils in 
dogs was used as an aid in the prognosis of 
fright fits, encephalitides of apparent virus 
origin (other than distemper), and miscel- 
laneous diseases such as nephritis, endo- 
metritis, and leptospirosis.° 

Several textbooks on hematology refer to 
toxic or degenerating leukocytes.>-7:10-12:14 
Information obtained by studying these 
cells has been used extensively in evaluat- 
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ing the condition of human patients with 
varying diseases. 

One author' observed a 2% dead leuko- 
cyte count in normal human patients. An- 
other reported disintegrating leukocytes in 
normal human blood smears were less than 
12%, with an average of 5%. 

The absence of information on abnormal 
leukocytes associated with bovine traumatic 
gastritis suggested that the evaluation of 
these cells from the differentially stained 
blood smear might prove helpful in diag- 
nosis and prognosis. 


Methods and Materials 


This study involved the dairy herds at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, and only cases of traumatic 
gastritis diagnosed as acute, circumscribed peritonitis 
were included. The diagnoses were made in the 
following manner. First, a close and constant super- 
vision of dairy herds made it possible to clinically 
examine cattle whenever an early sign of traumatic 
gastritis occurred. Second, in our experience, the 
3 most reliable signs of early traumatic gastritis 
were, in order of importance: (1) disturbed ap- 
petite, (2) withers-referred pain reflex, and (3) a 
marked drop in milk production. Third, when a 
cow or heifer had an early sign of the disease, a 
blood sample was obtained (labeled 0 hour), A 2nd 
blood sample was obtained 24 hours later. Fourth, 
the definite diagnosis was made on the theory that 
there should be a definite change in the number 
of abnormal leukocytes. It did not matter if the 
change was an increase or decrease, although it was 
believed that most cattle would probably have an in- 
crease in this early stage of the disease. Last, if, after 
the 2nd blood sample was studied, the diagnosis was 
traumatic gastritis, a rumenotomy was performed. 

A 3rd blood sample was obtained either during 
postoperative days 3 and 4 or 7 and 8. In some 
cases, a 4th blood sample was obtained during 
postoperative days 7 and 8. 

The blood for a complete hemogram was collected 
from the jugular vein, and smears for differential 
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leukocyte counts were made within 15 minutes after 
collection. The anticoagulant used was the oven- 
dried solution of potassium and ammonium oxalate. 
Wright's stain was used for staining the differential 
blood smears. 

For each type of leukocyte, there are specific 
criteria for determining whether it is a normal or 
abnormal cell°"*"* The more common abnormal 
cell criteria, as observed in cattle, can be grouped 
for all the types of leukocytes but, in addition, 
there are special criteria for each specific leukocyte. 
For example, vacuolation of the cytoplasm, ruptur- 
ing of the cell membrane, and irregularity of the 
nucleus occur in all abnormal leukocytes. In mono- 
cytes, the degree of abnormality is ascertained by 
the degree of vacuolation. In lymphocytes, rupturing 
of the cell membrane is an indication of abnormality 
and often results in the characteristic “basket cell.” 
Basophilic granulation is a specific criterion of de- 
generation for neutrophils and eosinophils. Degen- 
erating neutrophils also may have bluish-staining 
cytoplasm, excessive lobulation, and fraying of the 
nucleus, whereas lymphocytes may have an indistinct 
cytoplasmic border and grayish cytoplasm. Any 
alteration of the normal leukocyte characteristics 
would be an indication of abnormality. 

The abnormal changes in leukocytes are all qual- 
itative and may not lend themselves to absolute 
differentiation. Characterization of the total differen- 
tial count may then become necessary for proper 
evaluation. Any specific leukocyte may have one 
or all of the criteria used in determining an abnor- 
mal cell. 

A normal base-line value for the percentage or 
absolute numbers of abnormal leukocytes was ob- 
tained from data on control cattle in an experiment- 
al herd and on 25 normal dairy cows in an instruc- 
tional herd. In the cattle in the experimental herd, 
a percentage of 15 or less of abnormal leukocytes 
was apparently normal. Therefore, 5 cows of each 


of the following breeds served as the controls: 
Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Guernsey, Jersey, and Hol- 
stein-Friesian. Their ages varied from 2 to 10 years, 
and the abnormal leukocytes ranged from 2 to 13%. 
Thus, the maximum percentage of 15 was set for 
the abnormal leukocytes in a normal differential. 


Results 


The results of 18 clinical cases of trau- 
matic gastritis are reported. The data 
(Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4) include the percent- 
age of abnormal leukocytes; differential 
leukocyte counts; total leukocyte counts; 
and comparison of percentages, absolute 
numbers of leukocytes and total leukocyte 
numbers. The 0- and 24-hour counts indi- 
cated that, in 10 of 18 cattle, the lymphocyte 
count was higher than the neutrophil count. 
The lymphocyte count was higher than the 
neutrophil count in 9 of 11 cattle at 3 or 4 
days, and in 14 of 16 at 7 or 8 days. Ordi- 
narily one would expect a lower neutrophil 
than lymphocyte count at 0 hour and either 
identical or a higher neutrophil than lym- 
phocyte count at 24 hours. Only cows 1, 2, 
4, and 5 would fit into such a classification. 

In experimental traumatic gastritis, the 
onset of clinical signs usually occurred 30 
hours after the introduction of foreign 
bodies.* The 0-hour blood samples (Table 
1) were taken at the onset of signs and 
should be comparable to the 30-hour period 
in the reported study.* Five cattle with 
sudden anorexia had the expected percent- 
age increase in abnormal leukocytes (Table 


TABLE 1—Percentage Incidence of Abnormal Leukwecytes in 18 Cattle with Traumatic Gastritis 


Due to Penetrating Foreign Bodies 


Percentage abnormal leukocytes 
Postoperative 


0 Hours 24 Hours 


30 


Recovery 
following 
rumenotomy 


Postoperative 
days 3-4 days 7-8 
Il Excellent 
15 Excellent 
15 Excellent 
11 Excellent 
23 Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 


28 
50 
70 


*Initial count at the time the Ist sign of traumatic gastritis was observed. **The 2nd count 24 hours 
later and followed immediately with a ramentomy. #Cows that had sudden, complete, but temporary anorexia. 
$Cows which had an ascending degenerative leukocyte index. 
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Cow 
No. 
2+ 22 67¢ 
3+ 24 35¢ 
4+ 30 63¢ 
5 39 
6+ 13 74t 
7 70 33 
5 8 23 
9 54 76% 
10 63 59 sede: 
11+ 15 43% 
12 71 42 Sa 
14 
ac 14 31 24 29 Fair : Pas 
15 27 38¢ 33 Fair 
; 16 45 55% 28 Fair ote: 
17 60 80¢ 43 Fair oe 
18 60 90+ 67 Fair 


TABLE 2—Differential Leukocyte Counts of 18 Cattle with Traumatic Gastritis Due to Penetrat- 
ing Foreign Bodies 


Differential leukocyte counts 
Post- 
operative 
days 3-4. 


Post. 
operative 
days 7-8. 
Seg. Ly. Mono. 


Age 0 hour* 24 hours** 


(years)  Seg.* Ly.* St. y. St. Seg. ly. St. 


1 44 3 
38 33 + 
55 1 
41 — 
38 2 ‘ 5 
32 3 
59 
43 
62 
35 
39 
53 
58 
52 
29 1 
80 1 33 
+ 0 
1 


A= Dw 


ow 


55 50 3 
24 75 4 1 


*Initial count at the time the Ist sign of traumatic gastritis was observed. **The 2nd count 24 hours 
later and followed immediately with a rumenotomy. *St.=stab cell (nonsegmented neutrophil); Seg.= 
neutrophil; Ly.=lymphocyte; Mono.-=monocyte. $}Cows that had sudden, complete, but temporary anorexia. 


1). In contrast, the differential counts of cending to descending degenerative index 


only 2 of these cattle had a lower neutrophil 
than lymphocyte count at 0 hours and a 
higher neutrophil than lymphocyte count at 
24 hours. In addition, in 13 of the 18 cattle, 
the abnormal leukocyte percentage in- 
creased between 0 hour and 24 hours later, 
which represents an ascending degenerative 
index (Table 1). In comparison, from the 
absolute numbers of abnormal leukocytes 
(Table 4), there was a change from an as- 


only in cows 16 and 18. 

The total leukocyte counts were tabulated 
(Table 3) for the 4 times at which blood 
samples were taken. In cattle 1, 4, 5, 12, 14, 
17, the total leukocyte count at 24 hours 
was higher than the 0-hour counts, whereas 
the remaining 12 cattle had lower counts at 
24 hours. 

The percentage of abnormal leukocytes 
is compared with the corresponding total 


TABLE 3—Total Leukocyte Counts of 18 Cattle with Traumatic Gastritis Due to Penetrating 
Foreign Bodies 
Total leukocyte counts/cmm. 
Postoperative 
days 7-8. 


Postoperative 


0 hour* 24 hours** days 3-4. 


8,850 
5,100 
6,200 
12,250 
10,500 
7,300 


15,900 
9.900 
9.500 

12,350 
8,300 
8,900 

21,700 

15,500 

12.500 

12,200 
6,400 

11,550 

10,950 
8,500 
7.100 

12,600 

10,200 

10,500 


18,850 
7,950 
9,000 

13,900 

11,250 
6.500 

10,450 

10,456 

12,100 
9,400 
4.300 

12,200 
9.900 
8,800 
5,700 
9.700 

11,400 
6,150 


7,500 
8,650 
8.100 
14,900 
5,100 
8,000 
13,500 


7,700 
12,300 
5.900 
5,000 
4,200 
7,400 
6,000 
7,400 
6,550 
6,800 


6,850 


7,600 
9,750 
4,350 


*Initial count, at the time the Ist sign of traumatic gastritis was observed. **The 2nd count, 24 hours 
later and followed immediately with a rumenotomy. *Cows that had sudden, complete, but temporary anorexia. 
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No. 
5 
6t 
10 
15 
18 
1 
- 
+ 
6+ 
11+ 
> 
13 
14 
15 
18 
4 


leukocyte count (Table 4). Four of 5 cattle 
that had sudden anorexia had a lower total 
leukocyte count at 24 hours than at 0 hour 
and a corresponding ascending degenera- 
tive index, Also, of the 13 cattle with an 
ascending degenerative index, 10 also had 
a lower total leukocyte count at 24 hours as 
compared with 0-hour findings. 

All cattle recovered completely from 
rumenotomy and results were classified as 
excellent or fair (Table 2) based on the 
time required for the cows to regain normal 
appetites and production. If recovery was 
rapid (by postoperative day 3 or 4), the 
cow was Classified as having an excellent 
recovery; if the cow was fairly normal by 
postoperative day 7 or 8, she was classified 
as having a fair recovery. Counts of 5 or 
more monocytes were much more prevalent 
in the group of cattle having a fair re- 
covery. This information tends to aid the 
prognosis, because it indicates the disease 
may not be completely controlled. In addi- 
tion, cattle with excellent recoveries gen- 
erally had the lower percentage of ab- 
normal leukocytes at either postoperative 
days 3 and 4 or 7 and 8. 


Due to conflicting definitions of “toxic” 
or “degenerating” leukocytes, the term 
“abnormal leukocytes’ was used in this 
study. Absolute numbers of leukocytes are 
preferred by many hematologists for analy- 


TABLE 4—Comparison of Percentage of Abnormal and Absolute Numb 


sis of data but, in this study, percentages 
were used because most practitioners pre- 
fer the percentage data and because the 
analysis was only slightly altered when the 
percentage figures were used. 

Information obtained from a complete 
hemogram, other than the _ differential 
count, evaluation of abnormal leukocytes, 
and total leukocyte count, is of little value 
in indicating early presence of traumatic 
gastritis in cattle. During the last decade, 
the differential count has been used more 
frequently as a clinical aid in the diagnosis 
of traumatic gastritis since Schilling’s index 
or “shift to the left” is well recognized in 
many disease conditions. In one reported 
hemogram evaluation for 500 dairy cattle 
on which rumenotomies were performed for 
traumatic gastritis, the differential de- 
termination, especially the neutrophil- 
lymphocyte ratio, was found to be of great 
vaiue.” Recovery from surgery was 87%, 
which is satisfactory for a large number of 
cattle with traumatic gastritis. When a 
cow has traumatic gastritis there is always 
the question of whether a foreign body is 
present and penetrating; an early diagnosis 
may result in a rapid, complete recovery. 
A rumenotomy should be performed only 
when all of the clinical tests have been ex- 
hausted for making the proper diagnosis. 

The type of foreign object, extent and 
frequency of penetrations, and the cow’s 
ability to wall off the infection are some of 
the main factors which determine the type 
and extent of peritonitis. The type and ex- 


of Leukocytes and 


Total Leukocyte Count at O and 24 Hours Following Ist Clinical Signs of Traumatic Gastritis 


0 hour 24 hours 
Abnormal Abnormal 
Cow leukocytes Absolute leukocytes Absolute 
No. (%) No. WBS/cmm. (%) No. WBC/cmm. 
1 49 7,791 15,900 30 5,655 18,850 
2* 22 2,178 9,900 67** 5,347 7,950 
3* 24 2,280 9,500 35** 3,150 9,000 
4* 30 3,705 12,350 63** 8,777 13,900 
5 39 3,237 8,300 45** 5,063 11,250 
6* 13 1,157 8,900 74** 4,810 6,500 
7 70 15,190 21,700 33 3,449 10,450 
8 23 3,565 15,500 58** 6,061 10,450 
9 54 6,750 12,500 76** 9,196 12,100 
10 63 7,686 12,200 59 5.546 9,400 
11* 15 960 6,400 43** 1,849 4,300 
12 71 8,200 11,550 42 5,124 12,200 
13 39 4,27 10,950 46** 4,554 9,900 
14 31 2,635 8,500 24 2,112 8,800 
15 27 1,917 7,100 38** 2,166 5.700 
16 45 5.670 12,600 55** 5,335 9,700 
17 60 6,120 10,200 80** 9,120 11,400 
18 60 6,300 90** 5,535 6,150 


leukocyte index. 
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Discussion 
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: *Cows that had sudden, complete, but temporary anorexia. **Cows that had the ascending degenerative ae 
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tent of peritonitis then, in all probability, 
reflects itself in the increase in percentage 
of abnormal leukocytes. As pointed out by 
one author,® “. .. the total leukocyte count 
increases immediately with the onset of 
symptoms and continues to rise for 24 
hours. It remains near this high point for 
about six hours and then begins to decline. 
The first 24 hour period of decline was 
marked, but then there was a tendency to 
level off at a slightly above normal reading 
for the duration of their study.” 

The confusion that exists with regard to 
the value of the total leukocyte count in the 
aforementioned sequence of events is not 
well understood. From this information, it 
would appear that, in our study, the 12 cat- 
tle with a lower total leukocyte count at 24 
hours than at 0 hours had a foreign body 
penetration 60 to 80 hours previously (al- 
lowing 30 hours for onset of clinical signs, 
24 hours for rise of total leukocyte count, 
and 6 hours for it to remain at high point. 
The other 6 cattle could then be considered 
to have had a foreign body penetration at 
30 to 60 hours, previously. However, these 
time brackets are apparently relative, since 
4 of the 5 cattle which had sudden anorexia 
had lower counts at 24 hours than at 0 
hours. One would expect all 5 to have had a 
higher count rather than a lower count at 
24 hours. 

In the other experiment cited,* 3 sharp- 
ened foreign bodies were introduced into 
the reticulum, as compared with 1 to 5 
foreign objects of varying sizes, shapes, 
lengths, and condition obtained from cattle 
in our study. Thus, it was theorized the 
condition of the leukocyte per se would be 
the most sensitive clinical test one could 
apply to indicate foreign body penetration. 

In cattle with ascending degenerative 
indexes, in which total leukocyte count is 
decreased at 24 hours, one can readily un- 
derstand that the toxemia is destroying the 
leukocytes and that many of the leukocytes 
observed are in varying degrees of degen- 
eration. 

In cow 1 (Table 4), with a descending 
degenerative index and increased leuko- 
cyte count at 24 hours, the defensive 
mechanism was probably beginning to 
function and new leukocytes were shunted 
into the blood stream. Also, cow 7, with a 
great drop in degenerative index and a cor- 
responding drop in the leukocyte count, 
may have been adequately walling off the 
infection. Thus, it appears from these data 
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that one might evaluate the cow’s defensive 
mechanism and the stage of the disease. 
However, traumatic gastritis is only one 
disease condition in which an increased 
percentage of degenerating leukocytes may 
be observed. 

A metal detector has been helpful to some 
veterinarians in making a positive diag- 
nosis, whereas others have found its use 
confusing because many cattle have non- 
penerating foreign objects present in the 
rumen and reticulum and because metal 
detectors commercially available are sensi- 
tive to iron-containing foreign objects only. 
In comparison, abnormal leukocytes were 
found to help us further diagnose traumatic 
gastritis, whereby penetrating foreign ob- 
jects were recovered from 18 cows diag- 
nosed as having penerating foreign objects 
in the rumen or reticulum. 

The differential count is less than 50% 
as effective in aiding the diagnosis of trau- 
matic gastritis as is the abnormal leukocyte 
percentage. For example, 3 of the 18 cows 
(Table 2) would represent the typical re- 
sponse of a lower neutrophil than lympho- 
cyte count at 0 hour and higher neutrophil 
than lymphocyte count at 24 hours. For the 
abnormal leukocytes, 13 of the 18 cows 
(Table 1) and 11 of the 18 animals (Table 
4) had the typical response—the ascending 
degenerative index. The information result- 
ing from total leukocyte count, differential 
count, and degenerative index would be of 
more value in aiding the diagnosis. 

The procedure can be applied wherever 
facilities are available to do routine hemo- 
gram studies. The procedure requires 2 
noncoagulated blood samples, 24 hours 
apart, and the making of differential 
smears within 15 minutes after obtaining 
the blood. One must recognize and count 
the abnormal leukocytes while reading the 
differential smear. Until confidence is 
achieved in distinguishing normal and ab- 
normal leukocytes, a_ differential blood 
smear should be obtained from the blood of 
a normal cow from the same herd. It is 
realized that, of the many abnormal cri- 
teria listed, some can be better observed by 
special staining but, for practical purposes, 
sufficient abnormal qualities can be readily 
observed with the routine Wright’s stain 
performed under standard procedures. To 
recognize leukocyte abnormalities, a micro- 
scope which has an oil immersion objective 
or which is capable of about 900 magnifica- 
tions is required. The data presented and 
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discussed here concern only those cases of 
traumatic gastritis which were diagnosed 
early (2 to 4 days). 


Summary 


The problem of making a positive diag- 
nosis of early traumatic gastritis in cattle 
can be greatly minimized by evaluating the 
differential leukocyte count for abnormal 
leukocytes. Data obtained from 18 rela- 
tively early traumatic gastritis cases posi- 
tive for penerating foreign objects indicate 
that 13 of the 18 cattle had an increased 
abnormal leukocyte percentage between the 
0 hour and 24 hours later, which represents 
an ascending degenerative index. The 0 and 
24 hour counts indicated that, in 10 of the 
18 cattle, the lymphocyte count was higher 
than the neutrophil count. The lymphocyte 
count was higher than the neutrophil count 
in 9 of 11 cattle at 3 or 4 days, and in 14 of 
16 at 7 or 8 days. In 6 cattle, the total leu- 
kocyte count at 24 hours was higher than 
the 0 hour counts, whereas the remaining 
12 cattle had lower counts at 24 hours. 

Four of 5 cattle with sudden anorexia had 
a lower total leukocyte count at 24 hours 
than at 0 hours and a corresponding as- 
cending degenerative index, whereas 10 of 
the 13 cattle with the ascending degenera- 
tive index had a lower total leukocyte 
count at 24 hours as compared to 0-hour 
findings. 

All cattle completely 
rumenotomy, and their 
classified as excellent or 


recovered from 
recoveries were 
fair. It was of 


prognostic value that counts of 5 or more 
monocytes were more prevalent in the cattle 
having a fair recovery. 

The criteria used in evaluating the ab- 
normal condition of leukocytes are any ob- 
servable alterations from that of the normal 
leukocyte characteristics. These commonly 
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involve vacuolation of the cytoplasm; ab- 
normal staining characteristics of the cyto- 
plasm; rupturing of the cell membrane; 
and irregularities of the nucleus, which 
applies to all of the leukocytes. Basophilic 
granulation is a specific criterion of de- 
generation for neutrophils and eosinophils. 
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Pathology of Bluetongue 


BLUETONGUE of sheep has existed in Africa 
since 1876 but has been little known else- 
where in the world until recently. The dis- 
ease was diagnosed in Cyprus in 1943 and 
1944 and, a few years later, in Israel, Syria, 
and Turkey.*:'* Bluetongue, first sus- 
pected in the United States in Texas in 
1952,'" was identified in California in 
1953..°:'6 A subsequent occurrence in Texas 
was described in 1954." 

Bluetongue is caused by a virus”! that is 
probably transmitted by arthropods.'!!" 
Over 15 virus strains have been isolated, 
and the virus may be propagated in devel- 
oping chicken embryos, from which a vac- 
cine has been prepared.:-*!7 The virus also 
has been recovered from cattle, in which 
species it gives rise to a stomatitis similar 
to foot-and-mouth disease.’:!+ The clinical 
and pathologic characteristics of  blue- 
tongue of sheep in Africa are well docu- 
mented.®:7:8:10, 20-22 

Morbidity may be 50% or more, and 
mortality varies widely; in Africa, it may 
be as high as 90% whereas, in the United 
States, it is usually under 10%. Suscepti- 
bility varies with breeds; native African 
stock is fairly resistant, and British breeds 
and Merinos are highly susceptible. Sus- 
ceptibility of individual animals of the 
same breed differs markedly. Young sheep 
about a year old are more vulnerable than 
older ones. The incubation period is 1 to 10 
days, and the clinical course is 2 to 14 days. 

With the onset of fever there is hyper- 
emia of the skin, mouth, and nasal cavity 
and salivation and frothing. There are 
slight lacrymation and a watery discharge 
from the nostrils which becomes mucoid 
and later dries and forms crusts. Edema 
occurs in the lips, tongue, face, and inter- 
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of Sheep 


in California 
J. E. MOULTON, D.V.M., PH.D. 


mandibular space. Petechias and erosions 
appear in the mucous membranes of the 
mouth, nasal cavity, forestomachs, and ab- 
omasum. Hemorrhage and necrosis of 
skeletal muscles occur. With subsidence of 
fever, there is flushing of the feet; the 
coronets become warm and tender and, at 
first, are pink but later deep red. In af- 
fected sheep, there is lameness, muscular 
weakness, anorexia, and sometimes diar- 
rhea and anemia. There is emaciation, 
prostration, pulmonary edema, and some- 
times pneumonia and wryneck. 

Following is a description of the lesions 
of bluetongue in 56 infected sheep in the 
Sacramento Valley of California. Sex inci- 
dence was about equal, all age groups were 
affected, and there was no breed predisposi- 
tion. Eleven affected ewes were pregnant. 
Clinical manifestations in these sheep have 
been reported.’® 


Gross Lesions 


Edema, a common lesion, was subcutane- 
ous, fascial, and intermuscular. It was pres- 
ent in the lip, tongue, gastrointestinal tract, 
and around the larynx and trachea. There 
was edematous fluid in the body cavities. 
In 24 sheep, subcutaneous edema was ob- 
served, in order of frequency, in the ven- 
tral thorax and neck, intermandibular 
space, ventral abdomen, muzzle, legs, ears, 
axillas, and inguinal and paralumbar areas. 
Multiple sites were usually affected. The 
edematous fluid was colorless or yellowish, 
sometimes blood-tinged, and ‘watery or 
gelatinous. Subcutaneous hemorrhages were 
present occasionally. Edema of the inter- 
muscular septa was also common; the mus- 
cles most often involved were those of the 
thorax, abdomen, back, shoulder, and neck. 
There was edema of the body cavities in 44 
sheep. The pericardial, peritoneal, and 
pleural cavities were affected about equal- 
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ly, usually with multiple involvement. The 
edematous fluid in the body cavities, vary- 
ing in quantity from 10 to 500 ml., was 
similar in appearance to that in subcuta- 
neous sites. Edema sometimes occurred in 
the lips, tongue, gastrointestinal tract, 
around the larynx and trachea, and within 
the epiglottis. 

The lymph nodes were enlarged, red- 
dened, and edematous in 21 sheep. Involved, 
in order of frequency, were the retro- 
pharyngeal, cervical, mediastinal, mandibu- 
lar, bronchial, mesenteric, prescapular, 
lumbar, and sublingual lymph nodes. 

In the skeletal muscles of 19 sheep there 
were hemorrhage and necrosis. Petechial or 
ecchymotic hemorrhages affected the mus- 
cles at random but were sometimes more 
numerous in a single muscle group. Often 
affected were the muscles of the thighs, 
shoulders, back, and sternum. The necrotic 
areas varied greatly in size, extending along 
the muscle bundles for variable distances. 
They appeared as diffuse opacities or gray- 
ish mottling or streaks, and they were often 
obscured by hemorrhage. 

Lesions of the heart were found in 29 
sheep. In the myocardium, often there were 
petechias, ecchymoses, and necrosis. Ne- 
crosis was most common in the papillary 
muscle of the left ventricle, but was some- 
times disseminated throughout the entire 
myocardium. Necrotic areas, varying in 
diameter from 1 to 2 cm., were white, gray, 
or yellowish; round or cylindrical; and 
often associated with hemorrhage. Pete- 
chias and ecchymoses in the epicardium 
and endocardium, and ecchymoses or hem- 
orrhagic suffusions at the root of the pul- 
monary artery, were observed in a number 
of sheep. 

Hyperemia, petechial hemorrhages, or 
both were found in the alimentary tracts of 
the majority of sheep. The mouth, tongue, 
esophagus, and stomach were affected more 
often than the intestines. 

Erosions and ulcers of the oral cavity 
occurred in 47 sheep. In 21 sheep, the 
dental pads had erosions 2 to 3 em. long, 
which were commonly associated with hem- 
orrhage and necrotic exudate. Also involved 
were the gingiva behind the incisors; the 
buccal mucosa, particularly opposite the 
molars; and the hard and soft palates. The 
tongue sometimes had erosions or ulcers 2 
to 4 cm. in diameter. Most commonly af- 
fected parts of the tongue were the tip, 
dorsum anterior to the notch, and sides. 
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Erosions of the lips, observed occasionally, 
mainly involved the inside of the lips, usu- 
ally extending medially from the commis- 
sures. Encrustations often accompanied 
these lesions. The tips of the conical papil- 
las of the lips were commonly eroded. Ero- 
sions of the muzzle and abomasum were ob- 
served infrequently. 

Hyperemia, petechial hemorrhages, and 
focal erosions were sometimes observed in 
the respiratory tract. The nasal cavity was 
the part of the respiratory system most 
often affected. Hyperemia and edema of the 
lungs appeared in 27 sheep. These lungs 
were enlarged, failed to collapse, and were 
diffusely reddened, moist, and noncrepitant. 
The tracheobronchial tree contained white 
or pinkish froth. Lobar pneumonia, with a 
red or gray consolidation of anteroventral 
lobes and sometimes with pleural fibrin, 
was observed in some sheep. 

Reddening of the coronary bands and 
hypersensitivity of the lamina of the feet 
were found in many sheep. The coronary 
bands were pink or dark red and sometimes 
streaked. Hyperemia extended to the bulbs 
and between the digits. 

Splenomegaly, sometimes with capsular 
hemorrhage, and petechias in the urinary 
bladder and penile sheath were sometimes 
found. A few sheep had hyperemia of the 
conjunctiva and increased lacrimation. The 
livers appeared grossly normal in all sheep. 

In addition to the lesions above, the fol- 
lowing incidental changes were observed in 
a number of sheep: stomach worm infec- 
tion, caseous lymphadenitis, whipworms, 
and lungworms. Fascioliasis, suppurative 
arthritis, hepatic necrosis, and Haemophi- 
lus infection were found in _ individual 
sheep. Sarcocysts were found in the skele- 
tal and cardiac muscles of the majority of 
the sheep. 


Microscopic Findings 


Lymph Nodes.—In the grossly enlarged 
lymph nodes, there were hyperemia and 
separation of cellular elements by edema. 
Hemorrhage, with erythrocytophagy and 
excess hemosiderin deposition and invasion 
of neutrophils were observed in some. In 
the lymph nodes in several sheep, there 
were prominent follicular reaction centers 
and large numbers of macrophages in the 
medullary sinuses. 


Skeletal Muscle—Muscle degeneration 
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Fig. 1—Skeletal muscle 

degeneration in blue- 

tongue. Muscle fibers are 

swollen and hyalinized 

with beginning sarcoly- 
sis. x 200. 


was focal, involving multiple fibers; some- 
times, a single fiber had degenerated among 
normal ones or an individual fiber had de- 
generated and normal areas occurred alter- 
nately (Fig. 1 and 2). The affected fibers, 
which stained more acidophilic than nor- 
mally, were swollen, distorted, variable in 
size, and hyalinized with loss of cross stria- 
tions. The muscle nuclei were usually unin- 
volved, but were sometimes pyknotic. In 
more advanced degeneration, sarcolysis oc- 
curred. The fibers were pale, uneven in size, 
cavitated, and broken’ apart. Empty 
sarcolemma spaces remained after disinte- 
gration. Occasionally, neutrophils were as- 
sociated with a degenerating fiber. Calcifi- 
cation of degenerated fibers occurred in 
some muscle lesions, but was not consistent. 
At first, degeneration was not accompanied 
by inflammatory cell invasion but, in more 
advanced lesions, there were increased 
numbers of muscle cell nuclei, macrophages, 
lymphocytes, and fibroblasts. This change 
was particularly prominent at the periphery 
of a focus of necrotic fibers. Proliferative 
muscle cells sometimes fused to form giant 
cells. Hyperemia, hemorrhage, and edema 
were common. In the blood vessels and 
nerves of the muscles, there were no spe- 
cific changes. 

Heart.—In the myocardium, there were 
changes similar to those in skeletal muscle 
(Fig. 3). Degeneration was focal, involving 
multiple or individual fibers, and all levels 
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Fig. 2—Skeletal muscle degeneration. Fibers are 

swollen, and there is some calcification. There are 

many empty sarcolemmic spaces and increased 

numbers of interstitial fibroblasts, muscle cell nu- 
clei, and mononuclear cells. x 200. 
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Fig. 3——Degeneration of myocardium accompanied 
by proliferation of muscle cell nuclei and mononu- 
clear cells. x 200. 


of myocardium were affected. In the fibers, 
there was hyalinization followed by sar- 
colysis. With disintegration of fibers, empty 
spaces remained. Some areas had increased 
numbers of sarcolemmic nuclei, mononu- 
clear cells, and fibroblasts. Neutrophils 
were seldom found. Hyperemia, hemor- 
rhage, and edema were common. 

In the media and, less often, in the ad- 
ventitia of the pulmonary artery, there 
were hemorrhages in some sheep. The mus- 
cle fibers were pushed apart by hemorrhage, 
but there was no degenerative change. In 
one instance in a focal area of media, there 
was hypertrophy of smooth muscle nuclei. 
In the elastic fibers, although distorted like 
the muscle fibers, there was no change. An 
arteriole in the media of the pulmenary 
artery in one section had medial necrosis. 
In a few instances, the capillary endothelial 
cells in the media were swollen and hyper- 
plastic. There was no evidence of hemor- 
rhage extending from the lumen of the 
pulmonary artery. 

Erosions.—Since erosions and ulcers of 
the epithelium of the oral and nasal regions 
developed similarly, they are described to- 
gether. The lesions were focal, with normal 
epithelium adjacent to necrotic epithelium. 
All levels of stratified squamous epithelium 
were affected but usually the stratum 
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corneum and superficial malpighian layers 
were involved first. The epithelial cells first 
became swollen, with ballooning degenera- 
tion and sometimes accumulation of large 
acidophilic, necrotic masses in the cyto- 
plasm; later, the nuclei became pyknotic or 
disintegrated. Neutrophils often migrated 
into the involved epithelium. In squamous 
epithelium, the neutrophils sometimes ac- 
cumulated focally at the surface forming 
pustules. Upon rupture of pustules or 
sloughing of necrotic epithelium, erosions 
were formed. 

Erosions usually extended downward 
from the surface. During the early stages 
of the process, the inflammatory response 
in the dermis was meager, consisting 
mainly of edema, hyperemia, hemorrhage, 
and accumulation of a few mononuclear and 
polymorphonuclear cells around glands and 
blood vessels. Later, fibrin formed in the 
eroded areas, and large numbers of neutro- 
phils accumulated (Fig. 4). 


Lungs.—In most involved lungs, there 
were interalveolar hyperemia and alveolar 
edema. The latter appeared as a homoge- 
neous pink-staining material, sometimes 
accompanied by septal cells that rounded 
up and protruded into the alveolar spaces 
or floated free in the edematous fluid. A 
few neutrophils were also present in the 
alveoli. Edematous areas were often inter- 
rupted by areas of alveolar emphysema. In 
lungs with penumonia, there were early 
changes similar to the aforementioned. Ad- 
vanced cases had extensive leukocytic exu- 
dation, characterized by alveoli filled with 
neutrophils. Edema and septal cells were 
also present but masked by leukocytic exu- 
date. Neutrophils in the alveoli sometimes 
became necrotic. Alveolar fibrin deposition 
and resolution of alveolar exudate were 
rare. The bronchioles, usually unaffected, 
sometimes contained edematous fluid and 
neutrophils. In the lungs of some sheep, 
there were hemorrhage and engorgement 
of septal lymphatics by edema. Atelectasis, 
alternating with alveolar emphysema, was 
seen in areas bordering consolidation. The 
pleural surfaces of some pneumonic lungs 
were covered by thick layers of fibrin, 
which was separated from the underlying 
tissue by a zone of neutrophils. Organiza- 
tion of this fibrin was found in most sheep. 


Other Findings.—Lesions of the feet, 
studied microscopically in 2 sheep, were 
characterized by hyperemia and edema 
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which affected the dermis of the coronary 
band and extended into the sensitive lami- 
na. 
In the spleen, there was moderate to 
severe hyperemia in most sheep, along with 
variable degrees of hemosiderin accumula- 
tion. In one, perifollicular neutrophil inva- 
sion was observed. The liver usually had 
diffuse lipidosis, which was most severe 
centrilobularly. In a few, the Kupffer’s cells 
contained hemosiderin. A slight increase in 
portal connective tissue was found in the 
liver of one sheep. The kidneys of one sheep 
had hypercellular glomeruli due to accumu- 
lation of neutrophils; the kidneys of an- 
other, atrophic and regenerative convoluted 
tubules and interstitial fibrosis. Tubular 
hyaline casts and hyperemia were found in 
several sheep. 

Brain sections were available for study 
in a small number of sheep. In most, the 
blood vessels in all levels of the brain and 
choroid plexus were hyperemic; in 2, the 
vessels had ring hemorrhages. No degen- 
erative changes occurred in the vessel 
walls. 

Three sheep had demyelination of scat- 
tered fibers; the neurons and glial cells 


Fig. 4—Intact epithelium 
of dental pad bordering 
an area of erosion at 
top left of photograph. 
The epithelial degenera- 
tion starts in superficial 
cells and extends down- 
ward. There is accumu- 
lation of fibrinous exu- 
date and polymorphonu- 
clear leukacytes in 
eroded area. x 200. 
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were not abnormal. In the conjunctival epi- 
thelium in one, there were scattered, vacu- 
olated cells with underlying hyperemia and 
mononuclear cell invasion. Sometimes, the 
endocrine glands were hyperemic but were 
normal otherwise. 


Discussion 


The distribution of lesions in sheep with 
bluetongue indicates a wide variety of tis- 
sues favorable to virus growth. The extent 
of lesion development is enchanced to some 
degree by irritation and pressure, e.g., le- 
sions are common in the lower lips opposite 
the incisors, along the dorsolateral tongue 
opposite the molars, in the pillars and eso- 
phageal groove of the forestomachs, in the 
pyloris of the abomasum, in areas of skin 
subject to pressure, and in the lower legs.°" 

The difference between bluetongue le- 
sions in sheep in California and in South 
Africa is probably due to different virus 
strains, individual and breed susceptibility, 
and environmental factors such as temper- 
ature and exposure to solar radiation.'*:*" 

Edema and hemorrhage were widespread 
in sheep from both countries. The manner 
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sites of viral invasion have not been deter- 
mined. Hemorrhage is apparently not due 
to degeneration with rupture of blood ves- 
sels, since these changes were rare. Edema 
and cyanosis of the tongue, the lesion from 
which the disease gets its name, were un- 
common in California sheep. Erosions were 
not as common on the tongue as on the 
dental pad. The skeletal muscle lesions 
were similar to those described by another 
investigator.22 The focal, random distribu- 
tion of muscle lesions suggests viral inva- 
sion rather than nutritional, neural, or vas- 
cular mechanisms. Phagocytosis of degen- 
erated muscle fibers and regeneration of 
muscle fibers were observed less often than 
they were in South African sheep.** 
Lesions of the myocardium have not been 
emphasized in previous reports, but we 
found necrosis of the papillary muscle to 
be one of the most consistent and specific 
lesions. Less coronitis was observed in our 
sheep, probably because most were black- 
footed rather than white-footed; the black 
color obscured the hyperemia. The pneumo- 
nia, which was fairly common in these 
sheep, was indistinguishable from that 
commonly seen in this area and probably 
represented bacterial infection. 


Summary 


Gross and microscopic lesions in 56 Cali- 
fornia sheep infected with bluetongue are 
described. In general, the most consistent 
were generalized edema, hyperemia, and 
hemorrhage; erosions in the oral region; 
pulmonary and lymph node hyperemia and 
edema; and necrosis of skeletal and cardiac 
muscles. 
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A Scleroderma-like Syndrome 


IN MAN, scleroderma is a localized or dif- 
fuse fibrotic contraction and atrophy of 
the skin and subcutaneous tissues. 

The specific cause of generalized sclero- 
derma is not known, and its pathogenesis 
is poorly understood. There is a type of 
scleroderma restricted to the digits which 
is secondary to severe and repeated ische- 
mia (Raynaud’s disease), but vasomotor 
abnormalities usually do not occur in the 
most common form of the disease. 


Symptoms and Signs in Man 


The cutaneous changes pass through suc- 
cessive stages of edema, induration, atro- 
phy, and finally deformity. Atrophy may be 
restricted to discrete areas or may involve 
a whole limb, with large areas coalescing 
until finally the entire body is encased in 
a rigid shell. The disease usually begins in- 
sidiously and requires some time for full 
development. Remissions and even sponta- 
neous disappearance have been observed. 
Difficulty in making normal movements is 
an early complaint. Pain is often absent, al- 
though paraesthesia, tingling, and burning 
sensations occur in the early stages. Fi- 
nally, the skin lacks pigment or is heavily 
pigmented. The atrophy is accompanied by 
anhidrosis and loss of hair. Fever is usual- 
ly absent, but subacute febrile periods, as- 
sociated with diffuse pain, digestive dis- 
turbances, and general malaise, occur, The 
condition develops in the middle period of 
life, and females are more frequently af- 
flicted than are males.*° 

Many authors have reported on this syn- 
drome which is now well established as a 
general systemic disease. The names “pro- 
gressive or diffuse systemic sclerosis,” are 
used with increasing frequency.: Although 
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Fig. 1—Appearance of dog with scleroderma-like 
disease on admission. 


cutaneous changes predominate, no body 
system is immune. 


Treatment in Man 


Because the course of the disease is un- 
predictable, and because of the generalized 
nature of the disease, treatment has nec- 
essarily been empiric, and many varied 
forms of therapy have been advocated, in- 
cluding ACTH, corticosteroids, estrogens, 
and androgens. Systemic antifibrosis thera- 
py (potassium para-amino benzoate*) has 
resulted in a fair degree of success. Since 
scleroderma is a chronic disease, the treat- 
ment is of long duration.’ 


Case Report 


On April 22, 1960, a spayed female 
Dachshund 7 years old was admitted to the 
Small Animal Clinic of the Ontario Veteri- 
nary College. Approximately 3 months prior 
to admission, areas of intense pruritus de- 
veloped in the skin; this was followed by 
localized alopecia, development of raised 
patches, and dysphagia. 

On admission, the dog was of normal size 
and weight. It shivered constantly, Over 
the back and flanks, there were raised 
plaques of atrophied skin with massive ex- 
foliation. There appeared to be an exten- 
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Fig. 2—1In a close-up view of skin, atrophied integument is shown. 


sive deposition of melanin, and pruritus 
was generalized. Skin over the head, neck, 
legs, and tail was edematous. Skin scrap- 
ings were negative for parasites and, on 
culture, produced no pathogens (Fig. 1-3). 

Radiographs of the abdomen were nor- 
mal; the hemogram was also normal, and 
the temperature, 101.6 F. 

Treatment consisted of 10 mg. of di- 
ethylstilbestrol daily for the first 3 days, 
followed by 1 mg. daily for the next 9 days. 
During this period, 50 mg. of cortisone ace- 
tate was given intramuscularly daily, as 
well as 1 cc. of a thyroid-stimulating hor- 
mone* subcutaneously for the first 4 days, 
followed by 1 gr. of thyroid extract orally 
thereafter. An emollient 5% sulfathiazole 
ointment** was applied to the skin daily. 

During the first days in the clinic, the 
dog seemed to be grossly uncomfortable, 
and there was hypersensitivity in the rec- 
tal area. From treatment day 4, the patient 
appeared to be much more comfortable and 
was eating well. At this time, the atrophied 
skin peeled off in patches, some pieces 
being more than 1 sq. in. in area. The skin 
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Mo. 
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over the head, neck, tail, and legs had then 
dried and was peeling. On treatment day 
13, the dog was given a bath, and most of 
the remaining dead tissue was removed. 
The skin at that time was soft, heavily 
pigmented with melanin, and hairless, and 
the dog appeared to be recovering satis- 
factorily (Fig. 4). Estrogen and thyroid 
treatment was stopped, and cortisone ace- 
tate therapy was reduced to 25 mg. daily. 

Two days later, the condition of the dog 
suddenly deteriorated, and she became le- 
thargic. There was no pyrexia but the 
temperature of the skin was markedly ele- 
vated, and numerous ecchymoses developed 
over the anterior half of the body and on 
the abdomen. Palpable lymph nodes were 
enlarged. There was capillary bleedince 
from the skin between the toes. The feet 
were washed, a nitrofurazone ointmentt 
was applied, and they were bandaged. Vita- 
mins B,, and K were administered. During 
the night, the dog developed profound 
internal hemorrhage, mainly into the intes- 
tine, and died before a blood transfusion 
could be administered. The immediate cause 
of death was thrombocytopenic purpura. 
Thrombocytopenic purpura does occur in 
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estrogen-treated dogs due to a bone mar- 
row aplasia,** but the period of treatment 
is much longer and the dose levels higher. 
If the estrogen therapy did induce the 
thrombocytopenia, then the rapidity with 
which the condition developed would be an- 
other manifestation of the systemic nature 
of scleroderma. 


Gross Necropsy Findings 


The carcass was in good condition, but 
anemic. There were diffuse hemorrhages 
under the skin and slight icterus. The stom- 
ach contained many small hemorrhages in 
the mucosa. Throughout the small intestine 
were scattered many patches of mucosal 
hemorrhage, 3 to 10 cm. in diameter. The 
lumen of the small intestine was filled with 
free blood. The heart contained many small 
areas of hemorrhage into the myocardium. 
The lungs were edematous; lymph nodes 
throughout the body were enlarged and 
hemorrhagic. Some hemorrhage was found 
in the muscles. 


Histologic Findings 


Many hepatic cells near the center of the 
lobules had been replaced by fat cells, oth- 
ers were in an advanced state of fatty de- 


Fig. 4—After treatment, the skin texture was so 
areas. 
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Fig. 3—Close-up view of atrophied skin with hair 
shafts penetrating the integument. 


ft, and new hair growth was evident in some 
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generation. Many neutrophils were visible 
in the sinusoids, along with a few cells 
which appeared to be erythropoietic. Hemo- 
siderin was abundant. 

The hemorrhagic thickened areas of in- 
testine were severely distorted by an effu- 
sion of red blood cells, fibrin, and leuko- 
cytes into the mucosa. 

Focal areas of mycocardium contained 
leukocytic and fibrinous thrombi in the 
lymphatics. Adjacent areas of muscle were 
rich in glycogen, and hemorrhage was 
present. 

Thrombosis of some small pulmonary ar- 
teries and of lymphatics had occurred. Neu- 
trophils and fluid filled alveoli of consoli- 
dated areas. 

There was severe hemosiderosis in the 
spleen. Bone marrow was rich in cells which 
were largely neutrophil precursors. Lym- 
phadenitis with erythrophagocytosis was 
present. 

The epithelial layer of skin appeared nor- 
mal, but there were an abnormal number 
of melanophores just below this layer. 
There appeared to be an almost complete 
atrophy of the subepithelial collagenous 
fibers, which left the inactive hair follicles 
and sweat glands situated in fatty tissue. 

The histologic character of the skin may 
be readily understood when it is realized 
that a few days preceding death there was 
massive exfoliation of the epidermis. The 
histologic findings in the intestines and 


blood vessels conform to the lesions re- 
ported in some cases of scleroderma in 
man. 


Summary 


A case report of a Dachshund 7 years 
old with many clinical signs of human scle- 
roderma is given. The dog died suddenly of 
thrombocytopenic purpura which possibly 
was due to estrogen therapy but was more 
likely the result of the generalized nature 
of the disease. 

Postmortem lesions are described. 
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Penicillin Reaction in a Beagle 


A Beagle bitch had an apparent acute allergic reaction to 
treatment with penicillin. Since she had been given only one 
penicillin treatment previously, it was suggested that the sensi- 
tizing doses of penicillin may have originated from the copious 


quantities of milk she was fed. 


The reaction was characterized by shivering, salivation, vom- 
iting, redness of the abdomen, urticarial blebs, and general dis- 
comfort. Reactions occurred 15 minutes after an intramuscular 
injection of 300,000 units of procaine penicillin G. Clinical signs 
subsided after several hours.—Vet. Rec., 72, (Nov. 19, 1960): 


1054. 
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Neisseria flava II, Etiologic Agent in 


Canine Conjunctivitis 


DURING our investigations, in Guatemala, 
of conjunctivitis associated with canine 
distemper, we found that, in all affected 
dogs, Neisseria bacteria were present. 


Materials and Methods 


With an ophthalmic curette, conjunctival scrap- 
ings were collected from 80 dogs which had con- 
junctivitis associated with distemper, from 37 with 
simple purulent conjunctivitis, and from 20 clinical- 
ly healthy patients. The scrapings were smeared on 
slides, rapidly dried in air, and stained by Giemsa’s, 
Seller's, and Gram’s methods and also with 1% 
methyl violet for 10 seconds. 

Bacteriologic samples were collected from the con- 
junctivas by means of cotton swabs. The swabs were 
then introduced into serum-glucose broth which was 
incubated at 37 C. 

Later, one drop of serum-glucose broth was trans- 
ferred to blood or chocolate agar. From these medi- 
ums, one pure colony was isolated which was then 
inoculated into new serum-glucose broth and nutri- 
ent agar mediums to obtain pure cultures. All trans- 
fers were made at 24-hour intervals. 

From the pure cultures obtained, smears were 
made and stained by Gram’s method. 

Carbohydrate fermentation studies were also made. 


Results 


In all smears made from conjunctival 
scrapings, neisseriform bacteria were 
found. The largest organism was 1 ,» in 
diameter. These bacteria were stained blue 
by Seller’s and Giemsa’s methods, dark vio- 
let with methyl violet, and rose-red by 
Gram’s method. 

In dogs with conjunctivitis associated 
with distemper, intracytoplasmic and ex- 
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tracytoplasmic neisseriform bacteria were 
found in epithelial cells. Many of these 
bacteria were found phagocytized by neu- 
trophils too. The intracytoplasmic bacteria 
occurred in pairs, and frequently in groups 
of pairs, inside vacuoles in cells. These bac- 
teria grew well in serum-glucose broth 
where they appeared like sand on the bot- 
tom or on the walls near the bottom of the 
culture tubes. 

On blood and chocolate agar, the diam- 
eter of the colonies ranged from 0.2 to 0.5 
mm. Colonies were opaque, white or cream 
colored, with a slight gray tinge. 

Bacteria from colonies or from serum- 
glucose broth were Gram negative and were 
grouped in pairs, tetrads, or short chains 
of kidney-like or spherical elements. 

Fermentation studies revealed, in all 


Fig. 1—Phagocytized Neisseria flava I! in neutro- 
phils from conjunctival exudate. Two pairs are 
visible (arrow). Giemsa’s stain; x 1,000. 
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cases, production of acid without gas on 
maltose, sucrose, and dextrose. 

In some cases, other organisms, such as 
Diplococcus crassus, beta hemolytic strep- 
tococci, and saccharomyces yeasts, were 
found. 


Because of the nature of their growth 
on nutrient mediums, their morphologic ap- 
pearance, their colonial characteristics, and 
their sugar fermentation qualities, these 
bacteria were identified as Neisseria flava 
IT. 

Occurrence of N. flava II in normal 
as well as affected conjunctivas indi- 
cated that these bacteria were part of the 
normal fiora of dog’s eyes in Guatemala. 
The extensive phagocytosis associated with 
these bacteria strongly suggests that they 
are responsible for the purulent conjunc- 
tivitis. Pathogenesis probably starts when 
the dog’s resistance is lowered as a result 
of distemper or some other disease condi- 
tion.?-* 

It has been reported that Neisseria gon- 
orrhoeae was the etiologic agent of canine 
conjunctivitis.* It is likely that N. gonor- 
rhoeae was not correctly identified in that 
report and that N. flava II was responsible 
for the conjunctivitis described. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Neisseria flava II was found in all the 
conjunctivas of 137 dogs studied, regard- 
less of whether the conjunctivas were 
normal or inflamed. Especially in those 
dogs with conjunctivitis associated with 
distemper, N. flava II occurred in the cyto- 
plasm of the epithelial cells or was found 
phagocytized by neutrophils. 

It is concluded that N. flava II is part of 
the normal flora of dog’s eyes in Guate- 
mala and assumes a pathogenic role when 
the resistance of the dog is lowered. It is 
probably the cause of purulent conjunctivi- 
tis, especially in association with distem- 
per. 
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An Apparent Swine Ascaris Infection of Man 


SEVERAL INVESTIGATORS have observed strik- 
ing similarities between Ascaris lumbri- 
coides from man and Ascaris lumbricoides 
var. suum from swine. Chromosomes were 
reported as identical in the 2 species, and 
striking similarities in gametogenesis were 
observed.’ In relation to problems of pre- 
ventive medicine, the 2 forms were re- 
ported as the same.* Further evidence 
from precipitin tests on the 2 helminths 
seemed to confirm identity.® 

On the other hand, experiments in cross 
infection between the 2 forms have not 
been successful. An account* was reported 


This investigation was supported by an _ Institutional 
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of an employee of a packing house in Chi- 
cago, who ate, by the handful, ascarids 
from the small intestine of the hog and re- 
ported no ill effects. Mild symptoms were 
observed® in a 21-year-old person who swal- 
lowed 500 embryonated ova of the swine 
ascaris. No larvae or worms were recov- 
ered from him. It was concluded by other 
investigators® that fertile ova of the swine 
ascaris do not develop to maturity in man 
nor do fertile ova of the human ascaris ma- 
ture in swine. The experiments were based 
on attempted cross infection of the swine 
ascaris in 2 persons. 

The experimental evidence was substan- 
tiated? by the observance that in an area 
conducive to cross infection, an incidence 
of swine ascaris of 46.5% and of human 
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ascaris of less than 1.0% suggests that the 
parasites are not identical. 

In this report, an apparent infection of 
man with swine ascarid is described. Em- 
bryonated, infective eggs of the swine as- 
carid were used in a research problem in 
this laboratory. A male student assistant, 
20 years old, in good health and with no ap- 
parent ascarid or other parasitic infection, 
was employed in the laboratory for 2 
months in the spring of 1959. In early 
May, he reported that he had accidentally 
pipetted some decoated eggs of Ascaris 
suum into his mouth. He washed his mouth 
out with tap water and apparently disre- 
garded the incident. On Jan. 30, 1960, he 
passed a living male ascarid 20 cm. long. 
For 2 days beginning February 1, he was 
given 3.5 Gm. of a piperazine preparation* 
per day. No more worms were passed; no 
eggs were found on stool examinations in 
February and March. Symptoins of slight 
abdominal upset disappeared shortly after 
the worm was passed. 

Though evidence in this case is not in- 
controvertible, the circumstantial evidence 
that infection came from the ingestion of 


*Antepar, Burroughs Wellcome and Co., Inc., Tuckahoe, 


swine ascarid eggs seems most likely. The 
man reported no incident or condition 
under which he might have contracted an 
infection with Ascaris lumbricoides.— 
Benedict J. Jaskoski, Ph.D., Department of 
Biological Sciences, Loyola University, 
Chicago, 
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Selenium Increases Growth in Lambs 
Presence of selenium or vitamin E in the ration protects 


lambs from white muscle disease. Selenium also appears to be 
essential for growth (according to a report by Oldfield, Muth, 
and Schubert in Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. and Med., 103, (1960): 
799). 

In a study involving lambs from 48 ewes, 6-week gains 
(17.33 lb.) in lambs given vitamin E supplements were only 
slightly greater than those (15.32 lb.) of an unsupplemented 
group that developed white muscle disease. However, lambs given 
selenium averaged a gain of 20.84 lb. while the increase in lambs 
from selenium-fed ewes averaged 27.15 lb. It was inferred that 
selenium fed to lambs in the neonatal period, while correcting 
white muscle disease, was not available early enough to allow the 
full growth that occurred in lambs from selenium-treated dams. 
It was suggested that selenium may be an essential nutrient, per 
se, necessary for normal growth even in absence of white muscle 
disease.—Nutr. Rev., 18, (Oct., 1960): 303. 
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Editorial 


Although the original idea was conceived 
many years earlier, the modern science of 
raising and experimenting with germ-free 
animals was founded in 1928 at Notre 
Dame University. The Ist such animals 
could be maintained germ-free for only a 
few days. As techniques were improved, 
they could be maintained in a germ-free 
state in colonies and for several genera- 
tions. But equipment was cumbersome, ex- 
pensive, and difficult to use. Then Philip 
Trexler,* an engineer as well as a biologist, 
and his associates used large, inflatable, 
germ-proof, transparent, plastic bags or 
“cages” to devise an economical means of 
creating a germ-free environment. With 
this innovation, germ-free animal research 
on a practical scale became possible. Now, 
even relatively small, low-budget labora- 
tories can participate in this important 
research. Furthermore, it permits germ- 
free studies not only on small laboratory 
animals, such as mice and guinea pigs, but 
also on larger ones, such as pigs, dogs, and 
sheep. 

Actually, the term “germ-free animal” 
is often an inappropriate one; more nearly 
accurate is the term “gnotobiote” which 
refers to an experimental animal reared in 
an environment where all associated or- 
ganisms (the complete biota) are known. 
Since present techniques do not permit a 
complete analysis of naturally occurring 
flora, the bacterial component, at least, of 
the gnotobiote must be composed by intro- 
ducing pure cultures. 

Observations on germ-free animals, or 
gnotobiotes, permit us to learn how ani- 
mals react to a single species of infectious 
agent without the complicating factors 
created by presence of other microbes. The 
specific interaction of 2 or more microbes 
can be ascertained. Nutrition can be stud- 
ied in a microbe-free environment, permit- 
ting rations to be appraised more nearly 
accurately than ever before. Biological test 
systems, especially where chronic toxicity 
studies are involved, can be improved and 
made more precise. Preliminary studies 
using gnotobiotes have already shown that 
some pathogens are virulent only in the 
presence of other organisms, suggesting 


*Lobund Germfree Life Research Laboratories, University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Plastics, Gnotobiotes, and Asepsis 


that multifactorial causes of diseases may 
be more widespread than has been gener- 
ally realized. 

In the field of surgery, the plastic appa- 
ratus, developed for germ-free environ- 
ments, has made possible some striking 
changes. Surgery can be performed asep- 
tically without traditional preparation of 
the operating room and donning of sterile 
gowns. The operator never intrudes into 
the surgical arena; he remains separated 
from it by a thin wall of flexible plastic, 
which envelops part of his body, and by 
the rubber sleeves and gloves attached to 
the plastic cages. He breathes air brought 
to him through a flexible tube. In addition, 
the relatively impervious plastic permits a 
high order of asepsis because certain 
highly effective but corrosive germicides 
and sporicides, such as peracetic acid, can 
be employed. 

Some practical applications of the plastic 
apparatus have been proved. The sterile 
plastic cages are already in use in the SPF- 
pig program. One laboratory (organized by 
a practicing veterinarian in Illinois) is 
using this highly efficient equipment to 
house pigs in a disease-free environment 
until they are 4 weeks old. At this labora- 
tory and others, the equipment is used to 
deliver disease-free pigs by cesarean sec- 
tion rather than by hysterectomy. By using 
the cesarean technique, the operator has 
more time in which to deliver the pigs, 
more time to attend to careful asepsis and, 
consequently, is able to obtain a greater 
percentage of live, disease-free pigs. In 
addition, sows can be saved for future far- 
rowings, an important consideration when 
dealing with purebred swine. 

Because the plastic equipment will per- 
mit aseptic surgery under field conditions, 
the military services have awarded grants 
to study its usefulness. At one veterinary 
institution, at least, plans have been made 
to test the practicability of this equipment 
on farm animals—a foal will be delivered 
by cesarean section using “plastic asepsis.” 
It is not inconceivable that some day we 
may have sterile “‘throw-away” operating 
rooms, and be able to perform barnyard 
surgery with a degree of asepsis compara- 
ble to that found in modern, permanent 
surgical facilities —Aa.F. 
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from the Journal 


Detecting Encephalitis Virus with Chicks 


Newly hatched chicks were found to be 
sensitive test animals for detecting western 
equine encephalomyelitis (weEE) and St. 
Louis encephalitis (sLE) viruses in wild 
mosquitoes. Deaths occurred in half-day-old 
chicks inoculated with mosquito pools con- 
taining WEE virus. Chicks given sLE-positive 
pools remained apparently normal but 


Newcastle Disease Vaccines 


The 1st experiment in this study was to 
compare the immunologic response to the 
administration of killed-virus and live-virus 
vaccines separately, with killed-virus vac- 
cine followed at 4 or 6 weeks later by water- 
or dust-type vaccines. Field conditions were 
simulated in raising the birds and in vac- 
cination. Antigenic response was determined 
by the beta hemagglutination inhibition test 
and by challenge with the Texas-GB-1948 
strain of Newcastle disease virus. A single 
dose of killed, water, or dust vaccine pro- 
tected 91, 48, and 68%, respectively, of the 
birds against intratracheal challenge 22 
weeks later. Revaccination with killed or 
live vaccines, or both, produced an anamnes- 
tic reaction, and all birds tested were pro- 
tected. 


Trichostrongylus axei in the Horse 


Horses experimentally infected with Tri- 
chostrongylus axei were compared with 
naturally infected animals with respect to 
pathologic manifestations and quantitative 
aspects of the infection. 

The typical pathologic changes of the gas- 
troduodenal mucosa that have been observed 
in association with natural infections of T. 
axei in the horse were produced experi- 
mentally by inoculation of horses with this 
worm. Koch’s postulate, requiring the ex- 
perimental production of the disease by the 
parasite in a susceptible animal, was thus 


fulfilled. 
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developed high-level hemagglutination-in- 
hibition antibodies within 30 days post- 
inoculation —[P. Holden, G. C. Solomon, 
and J. S. Blackmore: Use of Chicks for De- 
tecting Western Equine and St. Louis En- 
cephalitis Viruses in Mosquitoes. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 21, (Nov., 1960): 1078-1083.] 


In the 2nd experiment, the vaccination 
reaction following the administration of 
killed- or live-virus vaccine in the presence 
of “stress” was tested in chicks from parents 
positive to tests for pleuropneumonia-like- 
organisms (PPLO). 

It was found that lesions of the “air-sac” 
syndrome developed when birds were given 
live-virus Newcastle disease vaccine and in- 
fectious bronchitis simultaneously at 2 
weeks of age. Serologic and isolation tests 
for PPLO were negative when conducted at 6 
and 20 weeks, respectively.—[A. H. Dardiri, 
V. J. Yates, P. W. Chang, and D. E. Fry: 
Newcastle Disease Immunity in Broilers 
and Caponettes Vaccinated with Killed- 
Virus and Live-Virus Vaccines. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 22, (Jan., 1961) :93-98. ] 


The developmental pathology of the stom- 
ach lesion began with a hyperemia which, 
depending upon a number of factors, pro- 
gressed to lymphocytic and catarrhal inflam- 
mation, necrosis, and erosion of the mucous 
epithelium, then to chronic proliferative in- 
flammation. All stages may be present in the 
same stomach. The proliferative changes, 
however, were the result of a long duration 
of infection, because they had progressed 
only moderately at 395 days after inocula- 
tion. 

An average prepatent period of 25.3 days 
in 3 horses and an average male/female 
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worm ratio of 0.72 in 6 horses were ob- 
served. An average ratio of 22.1 larvae/ 
adult female/24 hours was observed in 2 
horses.—[S. E. Leland, J. J. Drudge, Z. N. 
Wyant, and G. W. Elam: Studies on Tri- 


Erythrocyte Survival in the Horse 


Erythrocyte survivals was studied in 2 
horses, using glycine-2-C'*. Median survival 
times for C**-labeled erythrocyte popula- 
tions were approximately 140 and 150 days. 
—[C. E. Cornelius, J. J. Kaneko, D. C. Ben- 


Peristence of FMDV in Bovine Kidneys 
Type A foot-and-mouth disease virus was 
demonstrated in normal bovine kidney 
cultures seeded with suspensions prepared 
from the kidneys of calves killed 1, 2, 4, 
and 6 days after injection with the virus. 
Spontaneous infection also occurred in 
many of the cultures prepared from the 
kidneys of such convalescing animals, even 


Dermatobia hominis in Cattle 


Dermatobia hominis infestation in various 
stages occurred in the majority of cattle in 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 

Fifty-one cattle were inoculated subcu- 
taneously or intramuscularly or were given 
dimethoate orally. At varying intervals fol- 
lowing treatment, a representative number 
of larvae was removed from each animal. 
Dimethoate at a rate of 10 mg. per kilogram 
of body weight, given subcutaneously or 
intramuscularly, resulted in 98 to 100% 


Preputial Muscles in Bull Calves and Rams 


The nerve supply to the protractor and 
retractor preputial muscles of the bull calf 
and ram was investigated, using anatomical 
neurophysiologic techniques. The motor sup- 
ply was found to be the terminal branches 
of the lateral thoracic nerve. Reflex con- 
traction of the muscles was produced by 
stimulating the ventral cutaneous branches 
of the lower thoracic and lumbar nerves. 
The inguinal and the lateral cutaneous 
femoral nerves were particularly effective 
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chostrongylus axei (Cobbold, 1879): VII. 
Some Quantitative and Pathologic Aspects 
of Natural and Experimental Infections in 
the Horse. Am J. Vet. Res., 22, (1961):128- 
138.] 


son, and J. D. Wheat: Erythrocyte Survival 
Studies in the Horse, Using Glycine-2-C". 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 21, (Nov., 1960): 1123- 
1124.] 


after disappearance of demonstrable virus 
from the blood at which time virus-neu- 
tralizing antibody was present—[W. R. 
Hess, H. L. Bachrach, and J. J. Callis: Per- 
sistence of Foot-and-Mouth Disease Virus 
in Bovine Kidneys and Blood as Related to 
the Occurrence of Antibodies. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 21, (Nov., 1960): 1104-1108. ] 


mortality of the larvae. Oral doses (7.5 
mg./kg.) resulted in less satisfactory larval 
control. 

Although 2 animals had mild transitory 
reactions following treatment, the degree of 
toxicity reported in the trial would not pre- 
clude the general use of dimethoate as a 
means of control of D. hominis.—[W. P. 
Johnson: The Effect of Dimethoate on Der- 
matobia hominis in Cattle. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
21, (Nov., 1960): 1046-1048. } 


in eliciting this reflex. Since none of these 
nerves are blocked by the pudendal nerve 
block, it is proposed that this reflex is re- 
sponsible for constriction of the preputial 
orifice during attempts to protract the penis 
in animals given pudendal nerve blocks.— 
[L. L. Larson, R. L. Kitchell, and B. Camp- 
bell: Neural Mechanisms in Sexual Be- 
havior. Ill. Preputial Muscles and Their 
Reflexes in Bull Calves and Rams. Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 22, (Jan., 1961) :37-42.] 
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Experimental Bovine Coccidioidomycosis 


Ninety-three cattle were each experimen- 
tally inoculated by the intratracheal route 
with 500,000 to 2 million viable particles of 
the saprophytic phase of Coccidiodes immitis. 
No signs of illness were observed in 90 to 
130 days. Precipitin antibody formation in 
inoculated animals was erratic. Comple- 
ment-fixation antibodies were not detected. 
Serology did not afford a useful method for 


IBR Virus in Cattle with Conjunctivitis 


Conjunctivitis was observed in approxi- 
mately two thirds of 125 yearling beef cattle. 
Clinically, it simulated keratoconjunctivitis 
or “pink eye,” but there were no corneal 
opacities or ulcers. Respiratory signs were 
not observed. Four isolates of infectious 
bovine rhinotracheitis (1sR) virus were re- 
covered from the ocular and nasal secre- 
tions. Experimental conjunctival inoculation 
of calves with one of these isolates and with 


assaying progress of disease or determin- 
ing susceptibility. Most of the experimental- 
ly inoculated cattle developed skin sensitiv- 
ity to coccidioidin, but not all preparations 
of coccidioidin employed proved capable of 
evoking reactions—[K. T. Maddy, R. E. 
Reed, R. J. Trautman, and V. N. Snell: Ex- 
perimental Bovine Coccidioidomycosis. Am. 
J. Vet. Res., 21, (Sept., 1960): 748-752.] 


a California isolate of sr virus resulted in 
production of conjunctivitis; postinoculation 
serum samples had reciprocal neutralizing 
antibodies against each virus—[F. R. 
Abinanti and G. J. Plumer: The Isolation of 
Infectious Bovine Rhinotracheitis Virus from 
Cattle Affected with Conjunctivitis—Obser- 
vations cn the Experimental Infection. Am. 
J. Vet. Res., 22, (Jan., 1961): 13-17.] 


Effect of Hormones on Mastitis-Producing Bacteria 


Four microorganisms (Streptococcus aga- 
lactiae, a hemolytic Staphylococcus aureus, 
Escherichia coli, and a Pseudomonas aeru- 
ginosa) obtained from udders affected with 
mastitis were grown in broth in the pres- 
ence of diethylstilbestrol and progesterone 
in concentrations of 0.1 ug./ml. to 5.0 «g./ml. 

Both hormones and combinations of them 
produced inhibition of growth as measured 
by percentage of light transmitted through 
the cultures, except in some of the lower 
concentrations. Slight stimulation of the 
Streptococcus was observed with the lowest 
concentrations of both hormones, of the 


Thyroid Function in Mink 


The mean 24-hour thyroidal uptake of I'*! 
by 15 male mink, 10 months old, was 8.14+- 
0.315% of the injected dose. Peak uptake of 
I'31 by the thyroid gland was reached in 24 
hours. Thyroid output, determined in 5 
mink, was at the rate of 19.9% per day (T % 
= 3.48 days). The mean thyroxine secretion 
rate of 5 male mink, determined by thyrox- 
ine substitution, was 0.95 y/100 Gm. per day 
or 9.92 y» daily per kilogram®**. When thyro- 
protein that contained 1.0% thyroxine was 
given orally, 0.276 mg./100 Gm. per day 
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Staphylococcus with the lowest concentra- 
tion of estrogen, and of the Pseudomonas 
with concentrations of both hormones be- 
low 1.0 ug./ml. 

The concentrations of estrogenic sub- 
stances in milk are reported to be no higher 
than the lowest ones used. Thus, smal] in- 
creases in concentrations in udder secre- 
tions might play a part in mastitis.—[N. A. 
Frank and W. D. Pounden: The Effect of 
Diethylstilbestrol and Progesterone on the 
Growth of Four Matitis-Producing Bac- 
teria. Am. J. Vet. Res., 22, (Jan., 1961) :32- 
36.] 


provided available thyroxine equivalent to 
the normal secretion rate. From this com- 
parison, it was computed that 34.3% of the 
thyroxine in thyroactive iodinated casein 
protein is absorbed by mink when given 
orally.—[E. P. Reineke, H. F. Travis, and P. 
E. Kifer: Thyroidal Iodine'*! Turnover, Thy- 
roxine Secretion Rate, and Thyroactive 
Iodinated Casein Utilization in Mink (Mus- 
tela vison). Am. J. Vet. Res., 21, (Sept., 
1960): 862-865.] 
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Effects of Swine Nasal Viruses 


Intranasal inoculation of 9 viral and 2 
pleuropneumonia-like cytopathogenic iso- 
lates from swine nasal cavities failed to pro- 
duce any clinical evidence of respiratory dis- 
ease in experimental pigs. Some of the 
agents were present in the nasal cavities of 
experimental pigs 5 to 7 days postinocula- 
tion. The viral agents were most frequently 
recovered and persisted for a longer period 
of time in the intestinal tracts of experimen- 
tal pigs. One viral isolate produced a febrile 
reaction or death, or both, in the first 2 
groups of inoculated pigs, but not in pigs of 3 


Position of the Canine Prostate Gland 


The topographic anatomy of the canine 
prostate gland has become important be- 
cause of new surgical and radiologic tech- 
niques. The position of the prostate gland 
was measured in 140 dogs up to 19 years 
old and in eight 52-day fetuses. They were 
examined by means of gross dissection, 
roentgenography with gross serial sections, 
and rectal palpation. 

A relationship between the position of the 
prostate, measuring it in relation to the brim 
of the pelvis, and the age of the dog was 
found. 


New 


Vibrio fetus Infection of Cattle 


Sufficient new information was presented 
at the 1956 and 1959 panels of experts on 
vibriosis of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO) of the United Nations to 
make it advisable to produce this 2nd edi- 
tion. A considerable part of this'2nd edition, 
especially that on detailed descriptions of 
diagnostic techniques and preparations of 
mediums, is unchanged. In other parts, 
somewhat extensive alterations have been 
made to incorporate the results of recent 
research and observations. 

Included are sections on epidemiology, 
clinical signs, diagnosis, preparation of 
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subsequent groups. Several of the viral 
isolates produced mild cellular reaction in 
the nasal cavities and intestinal tracts of ex- 
perimental pigs. Three viral isolates produc- 
ing one type of cell culture destruction were 
antigenically similar, but the isolates pro- 
ducing another type of cell culture destruc- 
tion appeared to have 2 or more antigenic 
types.—[W. P. Switzer, E. D. Roberts, and 
C. L’Ecuyer: Site of Localization and Effects 
of Swine Nasal Virus in Experimental Pigs. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 22, (Jan., 1961):67-71.] 


In animals which were prenatal, newborn, 
and less than 2 months old, the gland was 
abdominal in position; whereas, in pups 2 to 
8 months old, the gland was pelvic in posi- 
tion. After sexual maturity, the prostate in- 
creased in size and, with increasing age, 
changed its position from pelvic to abdom- 
inal. At the age of about 10 years, the pros- 
tate can be considered as an abdominal or- 
gan.—[N. Gordon: The Position of the Ca- 
nine Prostate Gland. Am. J. Vet. Res., 22, 
(Jan., 1961) :142-146.] 


mediums, treatment and management of es- 
tablished infection, prevention and control, 
and a list of references. 

There are 23 different contributors from 
countries in western Europe, where the dis- 
ease has been most extensively studied, and 
2 contributors from the United States.— 
Vibrio fetus Infection of Cattle. Edited by 
J. A. Laing. Revised ed. 62 pages; illus- 
trated. Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nu:ions, Rome, Italy, 1960. 
(Available in the U. S. from the Columbia 
Univ. Press, International Documents Serv- 
ice, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y.) 
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AVMA Council on Biological and Therapeutic Agents Urges 
Legislative Action 


The AVMA Council on Biological and 
Therapeutic Agents, at a meeting in Chicago 
March 23 and 24, endorsed a policy state- 
ment opposing federal regulation of research 
involving laboratory animals. 

The policy statement endorsed by the 
Council was drawn up by the Steering Com- 
mittee of the National Committee for Prog- 
ress in Medical Research. The statement says 
that all 24 member organizations of the 
National Committee for Progress in Medical 
Research are opposed to restrictive policing 
legislation involving experimental animals. 
The Steering Committee is made up of 
representatives of the AVMA, the American 
Medical Association, the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, and the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. 

The Council on Biological and Therapeu- 
tic Agents also adopted a resolution to be 
sent to Secretary Ribicoff of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Commissioner Larrick, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of the same Department. The 
resolution read, “BE IT RESOLVED that 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, through its secretary and the com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, urge enactment of legislation that 
would permit veterinary scientists of the 


Veterinary members of the Council’s Committee on 
Standards and Toxicology are (left to right): Drs. 
James Harris (AUB '43), Bristol, Tenn.; Nicholas 
Booth (MSU '47), Fort Collins, Colo.; Roger Link 
(ISU '34), Urbana, Ill.; Clyde Cairy (ISU '36), 
chairman of the Council, East Lansing, Mich.; L. 
Meyer Jones (ISU '39), staff consultant to the 
Council, Chicago, Ill.; and Fred Kingma (OSU '38), 
Washington, D.C. 
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Food and Drug Administration to exercise 
their scientific judgment in interpreting and 
administering the regulations regarding food 
additives in animal feeds.” 

Also at the meeting, the Council went on 
record as supporting any reasonable efforts 
to improve veterinarian-pharmacist rela- 
tionships. The Council urges veterinary 
practitioners to emphasize the rendering of 
professional diagnoses and services to the 
livestock industry rather than the merchan- 
dising of biological and pharmaceutical 
products. This item was referred to the 
Council on Veterinary Services for further 
study. 

The Council at the meeting approved an 
article soon to be submitted to the JouRNAL 
and prepared by the Committee on Biologi- 
cal Products entitled “The Care and Han- 
dling of Biological Products.” Plans were also 
made to have the Committee on Advertising 


The Veterinarians on the Council’s Committee on 

Biological Products are (left to right): Drs. John 

Hejl (TEX '43), Washington, D.C.; Charles Bild 

(ISU '33), Miami, Fla.; Carl Norden (ISU '43), 

Lincoln, Neb.; and James Saunders (TEX '41), San 
Antonio, Texas. 


write a report informing the AVMA mem- 
bership of the aims, activities, and accom- 
plishments of the Committee. The prepara- 
tion of a list of recommendations that vet- 
erinary practitioners may follow in the use 
of therapeutic agents in cattle to avoid con- 
tamination of milk was approved by the 
Council and will be submitted to the Jour- 
NAL as a special council report. 
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AVMA Council on Veterinary Services Meets 


The Council on Veterinary Service of the 
AVMA met in Chicago, March 27-28, 1961. 

The Council received from the consulting 
panel on canine hip dysplasia a report out- 
lining recommended diagnostic methods, 
minimal diagnostic equipment, and general 
criteria for rendering a diagnosis of hip dys- 
plasia. It also discussed the relation of such 
factors as position, age, and heredity to hip 
dysplasia (see J.A.V.M.A., 138, (April 15, 
1961):455). The panel’s report was accepted 
by the Council and it was urged that the re- 
port serve as a guideline to the practicing 
veterinarian in the diagnosis of hip dys- 
plasia. A special report on this panel meeting 
will appear in a future issue of the JouRNAL. 

The Council accepted a report of a survey 
to determine sale and lease prices of vet- 
erinary practices. Results of the survey are 
available upon request. 

The Council’s Committee on Organiza- 
tional Problems and AVMA Sectional De- 
velopment called for an increase in the num- 
ber of section officers. In addition, the 
Council recommended that officers of spe- 
cialty groups along with the AVMA Execu- 
tive Board Committee on Constitution and 
Bylaws explore ways for these groups to 
become affiliated with the national Associ- 
ation. As a result of this recommendation, 
the Council has initiated a plan to contact 
all specialty associations, urging them to 
cooperate in making their activities an offi- 
cial part of the organizational structure of 
the AVMA. 

A committee of the Council has been 
studying the need for legislation concerning 


Members of the Council on Veterinary Service in 
committee session are (left to right): Drs. R. F. 
Jackson (MSU '40), St. Augustine, Fla.; K. Whit- 
tington (AUB '42), Memphis, Tenn.; and A. F. 
Misener (ONT '38), Grayslake, Ill. 
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sale of medicaments. This committee rec-~- 
ommended to the Council that it be in- 
structed to study, along with the Council on 
Biological and Therapeutic Agents, the 
Council on Public Health and Regulatory 
Veterinary Medicine, and other interested 
agencies, means for initiating legislation that 
would make the sale of live-virus vaccines 
and injectable hormones for livestock avail- 
able by prescription only. The committee 
recommended further study of potentially 
harmful antibiotics and sulfonamides with a 
view to restricting their use to a prescrip- 
tion basis. The recommendations of this 
committee were accepted by the Council. 

On March 24 a group of veterinarians ap- 
pointed by the Council on Veterinary Serv- 
ice met at AVMA to consider the up-dating 
of the Code for Health of Bulls in Artificial 
Insemination. The report, proposing elimina- 
tion of NAAB sponsorship, was accepted as 
a progress report, and further study was re- 
quested. 

Fees paid practicing veterinarians for 
working in state brucellosis and tuberculo- 
sis control programs were studied. The 
Council, after making this study, recom- 
mended that a survey be conducted to de- 
termine when the fees paid for this work 
were last established in individual states. 

After issuing a statement of commenda- 
tion on the AAHA Committee on Plastic 
and Reconstructive Surgery, the Council on 
Veterinary Service voted to establish a cor- 
rollary committee of the AVMA to work 
with the AAHA committee toward defining 
the limitations that should be placed on 
plastic and reconstructive surgery in vet- 


Panel members appointed by the Council to study 

bull breeding are (left to right): Drs. R. B. Lank 

(KSU °'42), Baton Rouge, La.; B. W. Kagy (OSU 

*40), Tiffin, Ohio; H. J. Hill (COL '46), Denver, 

Colo.; D. E. Bartlett (COL '40), Chicago, Ill.; $. J. 

Roberts (COR '38), Ithaca, N.Y.; J. B. Herrick (ISU 
'40), Shawano, Wis. 
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Other Council members in committee session are 

(left to right): Drs. J. A. Henderson (ISU '34), 

Reinbeck, lowa; C. L. Nelson (ISU '39), Jewell, 

lowa; J. A. McAuliff (COR '18), Cortland, N. Y.; 
and E. W. Peck (KSU '33), Auburn, Neb. 


erinary medicine. Dr. R. F. Jackson (MSU 
’40) was named chairman. Other committee 
members have not yet been appointed. 

The Council adopted and approved the 9- 
point program for a nation-wide hog cholera 
eradication program recommended by Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc. The program calls 
for vaccinating (except with virulent virus 
vaccines), garbage cooking, reporting, quar- 
antining, disposing of infected and exposed 
animals, cleaning and disinfecting premises, 
controlling intrastate and interstate move- 
ment of hogs, and conducting active infor- 
mation and education programs. 

The Council received a report from their 


Drs. C. J. Parshall (COR’ 28), Hayward, Calif.; 
F. T. Candlin (COL '44), Denver, Colo.; and H. J. 
Hill (COL '46), Denver, Colo.; are also members 
of the Council on Veterinary Service. Panel mem- 


Committee on Veterinary Economics and 
Surveys regarding the 1961 economic sur- 
vey recently mailed to 9,698 practicing vet- 
erinarians in the United States and Canada. 
The Council urged that the returns of the 
survey be tabulated as soon as possible and 
published in the Journat. 

The Council also recommended that the 
AVMA continue liaison with rural health 
groups of the American Medical Association, 
approved the report on improving pharma- 
ceutical-veterinary relations referred to 
them by the Council on Biological and 
Therapeutic Agents, and referred the matter 
of training veterinary technologists to the 
AVMA Council on Education. 


Diseases and Parasites of Poultry Study Urged 


An expanded program for the study of 
diseases and parasites of poultry was urged 
by the USDA Poultry Research and Market- 
ing Advisory Committee at its meeting Jan. 
16-19, 1961, in Washington, D.C. 

In its report of the meeting the committee 
said: 

“The poultry industry recognizes the im- 
portance of providing consumers wholesome 
chicken and turkey products, and to do so 
the industry has always cooperated to the 
fullest extent with government inspection 
programs. However, condemnations under 
these programs have increased yearly from 
11 million pounds in 1956 to 140 million 
pounds in 1960. Now the chicken and turkey 
industry is threatened with much greater 
and more staggering losses from unusual 
prevalence of aerosacculitis and leukosis. 

“Every attempt should be made to mini- 
mize these losses to producers while at the 
same time protecting the public interest and 
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public health. Only limited work has been 
done in improving and evaluating inspection 
criteria and in the elimination of causes of 
condemnations. A greatly expanded research 
program is needed to: (a) develop adequate 
information needed to establish satisfactory 
and realistic criteria for postmortem and 
antemortem inspection; (b) determine the 
cause of aerosacculitis, leukosis, and other 
major diseases or conditions causing high 
poultry condemnation; (c) develop methods 
of prevention and control of aerosacculitis, 
leukosis, and other causative agents and fac- 
tors responsible for condemnations; and 
(d) insure wholesomeness of poultry prod- 
ucts. 

“This information must be developed 
rapidly to avoid financial ruin to great seg- 
ments of the turkey and chicken producers 
and to immediately insure wholesomeness 
of the products. To accomplish this greatly 
expanded work it will need to be coordi- 
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nated by the Agricultural Research Service 
and should be carried out in several labora- 
tories located in producing areas. 

“Another serious problem pertains to in- 
ternal and external parasites. In view of the 
limited research concerning parasites in 
progress in this country, the committee rec- 
ommends that increased support be given to 
expanded research. With the anticipated ad- 
ditional facilities to be provided for parasite 
research it is urged that necessary personnel 
and equipment be provided for increased 
productive effort.” 

Dr. Henry Van Roekel (ISU ’25), Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst, is a 
member of the committee. 


Dr. K. F. Meyer Honored 


Dr. Karl Friederich Meyer (ZUR ’08), San 
Francisco, Calif., will be awarded the Jessie 
Stevenson Kovalenko Medal for outstanding 
contributions to medical science by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences at their annual 
meeting in Washington, D.C., April 24, 1961. 

The award will be presented to Dr. Meyer 
in recognition of his achievements as an in- 
vestigator, teacher, and administrator for 
over half a century. He is director emeritus 
and professor emeritus of the University of 
California’s George Williams Hooper Foun- 
dation for Medical Research. 

Dr. Meyer has worked mostly in the field 
of zoonosis. He has contributed to the 
knowledge and control of psittacosis and bu- 
bonic plague. He is credited with having de- 
veloped a method of preventing botulism in 
the canning of foods. He has shown that 
mussels are hosts to Gonyaulax catenella 
during certain months of the year. 


New PR Roundup for AVMA 


Veterinarians who received the March 
issue of the AVMA Veterinary PR Round- 
up discovered that both its content and for- 
mat had been changed. 

“We have chosen to wear a new dress,” 
says the first line of the Roundup in ex- 
planation. “As dress reflects character, the 
face lifting of masthead and typography re- 
flects our new editorial policy as approved 
by the Board of Governors at its meeting in 
Chicago Feb. 3, 1961.” 
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Veterinary PR Roundup is an exchange 
within the profession of information about 
public relations programs and projects de- 
veloped on the local, state, and national 
level. It is distributed among chairmen of 
public relations committees of veterinary 
associations, some individual veterinarians, 
and representatives of allied groups. 

The main purpose of this exchange is to 
stimulate the interest of veterinarians and 
veterinary groups in public relations and to 
provide them with new ideas and tech- 
niques that have proved effective elsewhere. 

Within the past few months the AVMA 
has expanded its over-all public relations 
program. The immediate objective is to lay 
the foundation for a smoothly and efficiently 
operating public information department, 
serving both the association and its members 
through the best possible employment of its 
resources in time, material, and personnel. 

The new Veterinary PR Roundup is avail- 
able upon request to all veterinarians in- 
terested in public relations. 


AVMA to Participate in National 
Science Fair 

Again this year the AVMA will partici- 
pate in the National Science Fair-Interna- 
tional in Kansas City, Mo., May 10-13, and 
co-sponsor the Health Awards Banquet. 

Drs. Charles R. Smith (OSU °44) and 
George T. Edds (TEX ’36) have been ap- 
pointed to serve as judges of veterinary ex- 
hibits at the Fair. Dr. Smith is chairman of 
the Department of Veterinary Physiology at 
Ohio State University; Dr. Edds is vice 
president, product development, of Fort 
Dodge Laboratories, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Dr. Elden E. Leasure, president of the 
AVMA, will serve as master of ceremonies 
at the Health Awards Banquet held May 
11. The Banquet is co-sponsored by the 
American Medical Association, the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, and the AVMA, to 
honor approximately 1,000 high school stu- 
dents and their counselors participating in 
the Fair program. 

The National Science Fair-International is 
the culmination of a series of state and re- 
gional science fairs in every state and sev~ 
eral foreign nations. Finalists in these fairs 
go on to compete for national honors. Sci- 
ence Service administers the Fair, as well as 
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the Westinghouse Science Talent Search, 
and Science Clubs of America. For the past 
several years, the AVMA, together with 
AMA, ADA, and APhA, has presented 
awards to these outstanding students and 
entertained them at the Health Awards 
Banquet. 


USDA Slates Public Hearings on 
Moisture Content of Smoked Hams 


Public hearings have been scheduled by 
the USDA in 5 cities so that interested per- 
sons can express their views concerning the 
amount of moisture that should be permitted 
in smoked hams and other pork products un- 
der federal meat inspection. 

The hearings are scheduled as follows: 

Philadelphia, Pa., Room 300, U.S. Custom 

House, 2nd and Chestnut Sts., Thursday, 

April 27. 

Atlanta, Ga., U.S. District Court, Room 

318, Old Post Office Bldg., Monday, May 1. 

Chicago, IIl., Room 600, U.S. Court House, 

219 S. Clark St., Thursday, May 4. 

Denver, Colo., Room C, 4th Floor, Post 

Office and Court House, 18th and Stout 

Sts., Monday, May 8. 

Portland, Ore., U.S. Court of Appeals, 7th 

Floor, U.S. Court House, 670 S.W. Main 

St., May 11. 

The sessions will begin at 10 a.m., local 
time at each location. 

Under the Meat Inspection Act, the De- 
partment has the responsibility to establish 
standards for meat which moves in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. 

The USDA last December 30 issued an or- 
der which established 10% added moisture 
as the maximum amount that would be per- 
mitted in uncooked smoked hams and other 
smoked pork products. 


National Mastitis Council Formed 


A permanent National Mastitis Coun- 
cil is being formed as an outgrowth of 
the Mastitis Action Conference held at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago, Oct. 29, 1960 
(see J.A.V.M.A., 138, Jan. 1, 1961:45). 

As a result of the October meeting, the 
National Mastitis Action Committee met on 
January 20 and again on March 17, 1961, to 
discuss the development of a permanent or- 
ganization. At the last meeting, the com- 
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mittee changed its name to the National 
Mastitis Council. 

The purposes of the council, as outlined 
in a draft of its constitution and bylaws, 
shall be “to promote, aid, or engage in ed- 
ucational activities and scientific research in 
the field of mastitis including the coordina- 
tion of all forces of agriculture in the United 
States to combat through every practical de- 
vice the problem of bovine mastitis.” Plans 
are underway to incorporate this council as 
a nonprofit organization. 

Officers of the council are Dr. Robert W. 
Metzger (COR ’32), Syracuse, N.Y., chair- 
man; Mr. George W. Willits, Hinsdale, I11., 
secretary; and Mr. W. G. Van Buskirk, 
Dairy Trade Executive Association of IIli- 
nois, treasurer. 

Five committees have been appointed. 
They are: Finance Committee, Mr. Ed Thom, 
Olson Publications, chairman; Constitution 
and Bylaws Committee, Mr. R. H. Dastrup, 
Livestock Conservation, Inc., chairman; Ed- 
ucation Committee, Mr. W. D. Knox, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, chairman; Programs and Proce- 
dures Committee, Dr. H. G. Hodges (COR 
16), Ithaca, N.Y., chairman; and Research 
Committee, Dr. J. R. Hay (OSU ’39), AVMA 
director of professional relations, chairman. 


USDA Awards Grant to Great Britain 


A grant of $150,360 was made by the 
USDA to the animal disease research station 
of the Moredun Research Institute, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, to support a 5-year study of 
the cause of scrapie. The study will not only 
be helpful to the United States and Great 
Britain but also to all other countries in 
which the disease is prevalent. 


Council on Veterinary Service Urges 
Survey Return 


The Committee on Veterinary Economics 
and Surveys of the AVMA Council on 
Veterinary Service recently mailed an eco- 
nomic survey to all veterinarians. This is 
the third in a series of economic surveys to 
be conducted in the veterinary profession at 
5-year intervals. Results will be published 
in the JourNAL as soon as they are available. 
The Council urges that all veterinarians fill 
in and return the survey form as soon as 
possible. 
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The grant was awarded under a program 
financed by foreign currencies accruing to 
the credit of the United States from the sale 
abroad of agricultural commodities. Funds 
for the support of the research grant are 
available only in British pounds and can- 
not be converted into dollars for research in 
the United States. 


AVMA Urges Advance Registration for 
Convention 


For the first time, AVMA has made pro- 
visions for advance registration for its an- 
nual convention and is urging veterinarians 
to take advantage of the new system. 

Veterinarians planning to attend the 98th 
annual convention of the AVMA to be held 
in Detroit, Mich., August 20-24, can clip out 
the advance registration form appearing in 
the Journat, fill it out, and send it, along 
with their registration fee, to the AVMA, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. The 
AVMA will mail a receipt. Preregistrants 
will present their receipt at the registration 
desk in Detroit and receive a convention kit 
containing all necessary convention material, 
such as badges, tickets, and program. Re- 
quests for refunds of registration fees will 
be honored if received by August 7. Ad- 
vance registration closes August 1. 


Registration fees for the 98th Annual 
Meeting are: 


AVMA members and guests .. $ 8.00 each 


Wives of AVMA members .. $ 5.00 each 
Nonmembers and guests .... $15.00 each 
Alumni Dinner Tickets ..... $ 5.00 each 


(Alumni Dinners will be held on Tues- 
day, Aug. 22) 


Wives and children must be registered 
only if they will participate in women’s, 
teens,’ or subteens’ programs. Hotel reser- 
vations must be made through the Detroit 
Convention and Tourist Bureau, 626 Book 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Dr. L. R. Barto To Be Installed as New 
AAHA President 


Dr. Lester R. Barto (UP ’30), director of 
the Basking Ridge Animal Hospital of Bask- 
ing Ridge, N.J., was installed as president of 
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Dr. Lester R. Barto 


the American Animal Hospital Association 
at it’s annual meeting in St. Louis, April 18 
to 21, 1961. 

Dr. Barto served as resident veterinarian 
at the University of Pennsylvania for 2 years 
immediately after graduation. The following 
4 years he worked as an associate of Dr. J. 
B. Engle (COR ’26) at the Summit Dog and 
Cat Hospital, Summit, N.J. He then went to 
Europe for 2 years to make a clinical ob- 
servation study of 19 veterinary schools in 
14 countries. In 1937 he established a private 
practice and animal hospital in Basking 
Ridge. 

Dr. Barto is a member of the AVMA and 
a past-president of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of New York City. 


Veterinary Anatomists Receive 
Travel Grants 


The National Science Foundation has 
awarded travel grants to 4 members of the 
American Association of Veterinary Anat- 
omists. The grants will enable them to at- 
tend meetings and visit veterinary schools in 
Europe. 

Grant recipients are: Drs. George C. 
Christensen (COR ’49), head, Department of 
Veterinary Anatomy, Purdue University; T. 
C. Fitzgerald (OSU ’28), head, Department 
of Veterinary Anatomy, Auburn University; 
R. Getty (OSU ’40), head, Department of 
Veterinary Anatomy, Iowa State University; 
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and L. E. St. Clair (COL ’35), head, Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Anatomy, University of 
Illinois. 

The doctors will attend the meetings of 
the International Veterinary Anatomical 
Nomenclature Commission and the World 
Association of Anatomists in Vienna, 
Austria, Sept. 4-8, 1961. They have also been 
authorized to visit veterinary schools in 
other European countries to study instruc- 
tional and research procedures in the field 
of anatomy. 


L. S. Greenleaf to Head Animal Medical 
Center 


Mr. Lewis S. Greenleaf, Jr., has been 
elected president of the Animal Medical 
Center, an organization established in New 
York in 1910. It comprises the Speyer Hos- 
pital for Animals and the Caspary Institute 
for Veterinary Research. He succeeds Mr. 


Mr. Lewis S. Greenleaf, Jr. 


Walter N. Rothschild who died Oct. 8, 1960. 

Mr. Greenleaf, in addition to being a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Center, has served as president of the Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service, Inc. in Albany, and 
as governor of the Albany Hospital. He is 
a director of the Trinity Institution in Al- 
bany, and director of the John A. Manning 
Paper Co. and the Norton Co., Worcester, 
M. 


ass. 
In fall of 1961, the Animal Medical Center 
will open its new building in New York 
City. It will house the hospital and research 
laboratories. 
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International Association of Veterinary 
Food Hygienists Program Slated 


The Third Symposium of the International 
Association of Veterinary Food Hygienists 
will be held in Nice, France, May 27 to June 
2, 1962. 

Major subjects to be discussed during the 
meeting are: meat (fresh, refrigerated, 
cooled), hygiene of slaughtering, han- 
dling and transport; laboratory examination 
in connection with meat hygiene; biological 
examination of meat products and canned 
meats; methods of inspection of sea food; 
and control of heat treatment of milk, eggs, 
and their products. 

Detailed information can be obtained by 
writing The Secretariate, International Asso- 
ciation of Veterinary Food Hygienists, Ster- 
renbos 1, Utrecht, The Netherlands, or The 
Secretariate, Third Symposium, 50 Boulevard 
Verany, Nice, France. 


Press Relations Highlighted in PR 
Roundup 


“Public relations is the sum total of a 
group’s programs, performance, and activi- 
ties insofar as they have a bearing on public 
opinion and public attitudes. Publicity is the 
public attention gained from such programs, 
performances, and activities. To crave pub- 
licity for the sake of publicity is a cynical 
attempt to deceive the public. To gain pub- 
licity for good performance through legiti- 
mate methods and techniques is an impor- 
tant, and today indispensable, part of a well- 
organized public relations program.” 

This quotation is taken from the April, 
1961, issue of the Veterinary PR Roundup 
issued by AVMA to all those interested in 
veterinary public relations. 

The Roundup also states that news must 
have a bearing on local events and people, 
and therefore the AVMA cannot furnish 
ready-made newspaper stories to local vet- 
erinary medical associations. “It is a dogma 
among newspaper editors that the greater 
the local significance of a story, the higher 
its news value and readership interest. A 
local veterinary association has an intrinsic 
news value because its ‘relations’—public 
and professional—take place where people 
live, work, suffer, and die—on the local 
level.” 

In contrast, the Roundup points out that 
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the AVMA'’s press relations responsibilities 
are of a more general nature. It’s publicity 
program serves as the Association’s vehicle 
for announcing to the public activties and 
viewpoints of veterinary medicine that are of 
significance to public life and serve to estab- 
lish and form the image of the profession in 
public opinion. 

Local associations draw their news stories 
from specific actions of their association or 
local veterinarians. Through its publicity 
program the AVMA must attempt to inform 
the public and opinion leaders about the ex- 
istence of veterinary medicine and its con- 
tributions to all areas of public and pro- 
fessional life. The AVMA represents the en- 
tire veterinary medical profession. 


Dr. W. A. Malmquist Returns 
from Africa 


Dr. Winston A. Malmaquist (ISU °44) has 
returned to the United States from the 
USDA’s Animal Disease and Parasite Re- 
search Division station at Muguga, Kenya, 
East Africa, and has been assigned to the 


Dr. Winston A. Malmquist 


staff of the National Animal Disease Labora- 
tory at Ames, Iowa. 

Dr. Malmquist was stationed in Denmark, 
1949 to 1950, doing research on foot-and- 
mouth disease. Rejoining the present Ani- 
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mal Disease and Parasite Research Division 
in 1957, he was assigned to the Muguga 
laboratory to work on a research problem 
dealing with the diagnosis of African swine 


fever, 
cholera. 

Dr. Malmquist is the author of many 
publications in the field of hog cholera im- 
munization, foot-and-mouth disease, and 
African swine fever. He is a member of the 
AVMA. 


a disease closely resembling hog 


Dr. Irwin Erickson Gets New 
Appointment 


Dr. Irwin Erickson (ONT ’29) has been 
appointed assistant staff officer for public 
stockyards inspection, Animal Disease Era- 
diation Division, USDA. He was former- 
ly on the Laboratory Services staff in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Dr. Irwin Erickson 


Following graduation, Dr. Erickson entered 
federal service with the former Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in the Poultry In- 
spection Service and served until 1942 in 
Minnesota, Iowa, California, and the state 
of Washington. He worked in private in- 
dustry from 1942 to 1947 and entered the 
USDA Bureau of Animal Industry in the 
state of Washington in 1947. There he 
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worked as area veterinarian and brucellosis 
laboratory staff member in Puyallup. He 
served as district veterinarian in Puyallup 
and Olympia, Wash., prior to assignment to 
Washington, D.C., Laboratory Services staff 
in March, 1959. 

In his new appointment, Dr. Erickson’s 
primary responsibility will continue to be 
in initiating, developing, and coordinating 
the market cattle testing program and other 
animal identification procedures. 

He is a member of the AVMA, the Na- 
tional Association of Federal Veterinarians, 
and the U.S. Livestock Sanitary Association. 
He is also a member and a past-president 
of the Washington State V.M.A. 


Dr. J. L. Shupe to Work for USDA 


Dr. James L. Shupe (COR ’52) has been 
appointed research veterinarian for the study 
of livestock poisoning by plants at the 
USDA’s Animal Disease and Parasite Re- 
search Division Poisonous Plant Experimen- 
tation Station, Logan, Utah. 


Dr. James L. Shupe 


Before joining the division, Dr. Shupe 
was a member of the staff of the Veterinary 
Science Department, Utah State University. 
There he conducted extensive research work 
on the pathology of chronic bovine fluorosis. 
He has also done research work on the 
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effects of insecticides on livestock and on 
the pathology of arthritic conditions in cattle. 
Dr. Shupe is a member of the AVMA. 


Among the States and 
Provinces 


Arizona 


Announces New Orricers.—New officers 
for 1961 announced by the Arizona V.M.A. 
are: Drs. Walter F. Condon (COL ’50), 
Tucson, president; A. Marion Smith (TEX 
44), Phoenix, president-elect; and William 
K. Lee (COL ’53), Tucson, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


California 


TuLarRE County V.M.A. Exects New Orrt- 
cers.—New officers of the Tulare County 
V.M.A. are: Drs. Melvin Burns (WSU ’57), 
Tulare, president; R. E. Dickerson (OSU 
57), Visalia, vice-president; and Robert A. 
Dove (COL ’44), Porterville, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Colorado 


Two New Progects UNDERTAKEN 
AT Cotorapo State UNiversiry.—One re- 
search project under way at the College of 
Veterinary Medicine, Colorado State Uni- 
versity, will seek to determine if x-ray 
treatment can become a practicable method 
of sterilizing bitches. The effect of x-ray ir- 
radiation on the canine ovary will be anal- 
yzed in an effort to determine the amount of 
irradiation required. 

Another project will secure more infor- 
mation about elbow dysplasia. The lesions 
of elbow dysplasia will be analyzed and the 
hereditary pattern of the disease will be in- 
vestigated. 

Technical supervision is being provided 
by the Morris Animal Foundation of Denver, 
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Colo., and principal financial support by the 
Seeing Eye, Inc., of Morristown, N.J. Dr. 
William Carlson (COL ’52), of the veter- 
inary college, will direct both studies. Drs. 
Arthur C. Lee (COL ’52) and Lynn A. 
Griner (COL 49) will assist in the x-ray 
study and Dr. Glenn A. Severin (COL ’53) 
in the elbow dysplasia study. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut V.M.A. First Con- 
VENTION.—The first annual convention of the 
Connecticut V.M.A. was held in Hartford, 
Feb. 1-2, 1961. The meeting was attended by 
127 veterinarians. 

Officers of the association elected at the 
meeting are: Drs. Raymond B. Church (UP 
40), Winsted, president; Lewis I. Case (ONT 
’40), Wethersfield, first vice-president; Rob- 
ert A. Rands (OSU ’38), Stamford, second 
vice-president; and E. H. Patchen (OSU 
23), Milford, executive secretary-treasurer. 

The Connecticut chapter of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the AVMA was formed at the 
meeting. 


Florida 


CreNTRAL Fitorma V.M.A. Hoips AUDIENCE 
PARTICIPATION MEETINGS.—The Central Flor- 
ida V.M.A. has recently held several meet- 
ings during which all veterinarians in at- 
tendance made presentations. 

At one of the meetings the veterinarians 
presented case histories on recent interesting 
cases. Others who had tried it reported on 
the treatment of distemper by the intra- 
venous injection of vaccine. 

The meetings were called “interesting” by 
association president, Dr. Samuel Ridout 
(AUB ’56) and he indicated others like 
them would be held from time to time. 


Indiana 

Dr. T. M. Curtin REceEIves FELLOwWsHIP.— 
Dr. Terrence M. Curtin (MIN ’54), exten- 
sion veterinarian at Purdue University’s 
School of Veterinary Science and Medicine, 
has recently been granted a 3-year post- 


doctoral fellowship by the National Insti- 
tutes of Health starting July 1, 1961. 

After graduation from veterinary school, 
Dr. Curtin practiced in South Dakota for 3 
years before joining the staff of Purdue 
University in 1958. Now he will work in the 
department of veterinary physiology and 
pharmacology toward his Ph.D. degree. His 
research problem will be concerned with the 
study of gastric ulcers in swine. 


Kansas State UNIVERSITY VETERINARY 
HosprraL Has Circus.—Among patients at 
Kansas State University’s veterinary hos- 
pital March 20 were 11 African lions, 2 
Bengal tigers, and a tiglon. The animals 
were a part of the Shrine Circus. 


Veterinarians at Kansas State University veteri- 

nary hospital perform an operation to remove a 

tumor from the left foreleg of a tiglon. The animal, 

one of the few of its kind in the world, belongs to 
the Shrine Circus. 
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The animals, except for the tiglon, were 
in for general examinations and checkups. 
The tiglon, one of the few in the world, had 
a tumor removed from the left foreleg. The 
400-lb., 24-year-old cat, called “Ro- 


berta,” came through the operation in good 


Ohio 


Shown here is Dr. George 
Kukor (OSU '57), chair- 
man of the Ohio State 
V.M.A.’s Public Relations 
Committee with a public 
relations display at the 
organization's 77th an- 
nual meeting in Toledo. 
The exhibit stresses one 
of several goals of 
the organization during 
1961 - 1962 — emphasis 
upon public relations and 
public education. Folders 
and other materials were 
on display for use by 
veterinarians in recruit- 
ment programs among 
young people and as in- 
formation material for 
various news mediums. 


shape. Tests were made to determine 
whether the tumor was malignant. 

The tiglon’s owner said the growth had 
been present since birth and had been get- 
ting larger and larger. It was only within 
the past 2 weeks that the animal had be- 


come lame. 


New York 


New York V.M.A. Conpucts Survey.— 
The New York State V.M.A. is conducting a 
survey to help its education committee in 
planning a curriculum for lay assistants. 

In a covering letter sent with the ques- 
tionnaire the society said, “The proposed 
special 2-year training program for lay as- 
sistants to veterinarians was given favorable 
consideration by representatives of your so- 
ciety, the veterinary college, and state agen- 
cies employing veterinarians. The program, 
if inaugurated, will be given at the Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute at Delhi, 
N.Y., a branch of the State University of 
New York.” 

It is believed that the training program 
for lay assistants would be useful in provid- 
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ing a source of basically trained lay persons 
to work as lay meat inspectors, lay milk in- 
spectors, artificial inseminators, detail men, 
mastitis control technicians, livestock inspec- 
tors, assistants to veterinary practitioners, 
and laboratory animal technicians. The em- 
ployment of people trained through such a 
program, it is hoped, would enable veter- 
inarians to use their own talents, skills, and 
knowledge to better advantage. 

To help in planning the program, further 
information is being sought on specific duties 
that may be required of these lay assistants. 

eee 

New York V.M.A. Executive Boarp 
Wants ConcurreNtT MemBersHip.—The Ex- 
ecutive Board of the New York State V.M.A. 
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has recommended the maintenance of con- 
current membership in constituent state as- 
sociations as a requirement for AVMA mem- 
bership. 


Pennsylvania 


UNIverSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA Hosts WHO 
Meet1nc.—The University of Pennsylvania 
School of Veterinary Medicine was host last 
month to an International Conference on 
Comparative Leukemias, sponsored by the 
World Health Organization. 

The 5-day scientific conference, which 
began Feb. 27, 1961, brought together some 
of the leading research workers in the field 
of leukemia from the United States, Canada, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. 

The program was directed by Dr. Martin 
M. Kaplan, chief of veterinary public health 
of the World Health Organization, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Prior to the conference, Dr. Robert R. 
Marshak (COR ’45), professor of veterinary 
medicine at the University of Pennsylvania 
and host institution’s participant in the 
WHO meeting said, “The meeting will afford 
workers in the field of leukemia an oppor- 
tunity to exchange views and to assess 
possibilities of future coordinated efforts for 
research, whether their research concerns 
cattle, poultry, mice, or other species. Ses- 
sions will be devoted to a survey of present 
knowledge, an exchange of experimental 
results, and plans for future work which 
might be assisted and coordinated by WHO 
with the collaboration of other interested 
groups and agencies.” Dr. Marshak heads 
the veterinary school’s research program on 
bovine lymphosarcoma and leukemia. 

Foreign scientists attending the sessions 
included: Drs. G. Rosenberger, Hanover 
Veterinary School, Germany; G. Wingqvist, 
Royal Veterinary College, Stockholm, Swe- 
den; Hans J. Bendixen, Royal Veterinary 
Agricultural College, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark; and B. J. McSherry, Ontario Vet- 
erinary College, Guelph, Ont. 

United States representatives at the meet- 
ing were: Drs. Ben R. Burmester (MSU 
51), East Lansing, Mich.; Lewis L. Coriell, 
research director, South Jersey Medical 
Research Foundation, and assistant profes- 
sor of pediatrics, University of Pennsylvania 


School of Medicine; Alice E. Moore; Lloyd 
W. Law, head of leukemia studies section, Na- 
tional Cancer Institute; and R. R. Marshak. 


Quebec 


ScHoot or VeTertnary Mepicrne 
Swine ConFERENCE.—A special one-day con- 
ference to discuss breeding and disease pre- 
vention in swine was sponsored by the ex- 
tension service of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Saint-Hyacinthe, Feb. 15, 1961. 

Some of the presentations on the program 
were: Rapid Weaning and Alimentation, 
Pulmonary Problems, and Administration of 
Swine Breeding. 


Texas 


Texas V.M.A. Hotps Larcest MEETING IN 
History.—A total registration of 421 at the 
48th annual convention of the Texas V.M.A., 
in Houston Jan. 29-31, 1961, made the meet- 
ing the largest ever held in the history of 
the association. 

Officers elected at the meeting are: Drs. 
W. Elmo Crenshaw (TEX ’46), Weslaco, 
president; Alec E. Sears (TEX ’49), Fort 
Worth, president-elect; Robert E. Jones 
(TEX ’51), Childress, 1st vice-president; 
Gerald Parker (TEX ’43), San Antonio, 
2nd vice-president; and Charles E. Deyhle 
(TEX ’51), Clarendon, 3rd vice-president. 

Keynote speaker at the meeting was Dr. 
John B. Truslow, executive director of the 
University of Texas Medical Branch, Gal- 
veston. Dr. Truslow discussed the impor- 
tance of veterinary medicine and research 
to human health, and the inter-relationship 
between veterinary and human medicine. 


West Virginia 


West V.M.A. Hotps WIntTER 
Meetrnc.—Dues were re-apportioned at the 
1961 winter meeting of the West Virginia 
V.M.A. at White Sulphur Springs, Feb. 
12-13, 1961. 

At the business session of the association, 
initiation dues were abolished and dues for 
for new graduates were eliminated for one 
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year. Under the new structure, member- 
ship dues will vary depending on whether 
a veterinarian is in practice, engaged in 
municipal or regulatory work, or retired. 

Also at the meeting Dr. Leo Meyer (WSU 
Martinsburg, elected delegate and 
Dr. Thomas From (GA ’54), Petersburg, 
alternate delegate to the AVMA conventions 
from 1961-1965. 

Dr. Paul Melanson (ONT ’51), South 
Charleston, was appointed to represent the 
association in civil defense planning with the 
State Health Department. He was instructed 
to investigate the role of veterinarians in 
that field and pledge the association’s co- 
operation. 

Guest speakers on the scientific program 
were Dr. William C. Reed (OSU ’44), 
president-elect of the Equine Practitioners 
Association, and Dr. R. C. Griffiths (OSU 
52), Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
Boston, Mass. 


Fonrugn Nows 


Director of Danish Veterinary Service 
Dies 


Dr. F. Woldike Nielsen, 60, director of 
the Danish State Veterinary Service, died 
Jan. 21, 1961. Dr. Nielsen had been ill for a 
short time. 

Dr. Nielsen took his veterinary examina- 
tion in 1923. In the late 1920’s he began 
work at the Veterinary Serum Laboratory 
in Copenhagen. Later he worked with the 
Danish State Veterinary Service, where in 
1935 to 1942 he actively fought bovine 
tuberculosis. In 1952 he replaced Dr. Ger- 
hard Petersen as director of the service. 

Dr. Nielsen had just recently been elected 
president of the Copenhagen Rotary Club. 


State Board f£xaminations 


FLORIDA—June 15-17, 1961, Biscayne Terrace Hotel, 
Miami, Fila. F. Thomas, Secretary, 4937 S. 
Tamiami Trail, Sarasota, Fla. 
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GEORGIA—June 15-16, 1961. Atlanta, Ga., Dr. A. M. 
Mills, Secretary, 325 Pinecrest Dr., Athens, Ga. 


IOWA—June 1-2, 1961, Division of Animal Industry, 
State House, Des Moines 19, Iowa. Dr. A. L. Sund- 
berg, chief Division of Animal Industry, State House, 
Des Moines 19, Iowa. 


MARYLAND—June 5-6, 1961, College Park, Md., 8:00 
a.m. Applications must be returned by May 31, 1961. 
Dr. Harold S. Gober, Secretary-Treasurer, 5400 Park 
Heights Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS—June 19-21, 1961, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst. Applications must be filed by June 
1, 1961. Dr. Edward A. Zullo, Secretary, Room 33, State 
House, Boston 33, Mass. 


MICHIGAN—June 12-13, 1961, Auditorium, Giltner Hall, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. Applica- 
tions must be filed 15 days prior to examination along 
with $25 fee. Dr. John F. Quinn, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, 6th Floor, Lewis Cass Building, Lansing 13, Mich. 


MISSOURI—June 1-2, 1961, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Dr. L. A. 
Rosner, Chairman, Box 630, Jefferson City, Mo. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—July 5, 1961, State House, Concord, 
N.H., 9 a.m., Dr. Eric W. Simmons, secretary-treas- 
urer, "Exeter Road, North Hampton, N.H. 


NORTH CAROLINA—June 21-23, 1961, Morehead-Biit- 
more Hotel, Morehead City, N.C. Dr. James I. Corn- 
well, secretary, P.O. Box 9038, Asheville, N.C. 


OHIO—June 5-7, 1961, Sisson Hall, College of Veter- 
inary Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Dr. H. G. Geyer, Executive Secretary, State of Ohio De- 
partment of Agriculture, Division of Animal Industry, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA—May 24-26, 1961. College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla. 
Applications must be filed 30 days —~ to examination. 
Mrs. Bonnie Jean Meuffer, 4321 S. . Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


OREGON—June 6-8, 1961, Hotel Multnomah, Portland, 
Ore. Application deadline one month prior to examina- 
tion. Fee $25. Dr. C. R. Howarth, Secretary, 135 N. 
Highway, St. Helens, Ore. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—June 15-16, 1961, Columbia Hotel, 
Columbia, S. Car. Dr. H. L. Sutherland, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Union, S. Car. 


TEXAS—May 29-31, 1961. School of Veterinary Medicine, 
A. & M. College of Texas, College Station, Texas. Ap- 
plication deadline one month prior to examination. Mr. 

= Weaver, Executive Secretary, 207 Capital National 
Bank Blidg., Austin 1, Texas. 


UTAH—June—29, 1961, Department of Business Regulation 
and Registration, State Capitol Building, Sale Lake City, 
Utah, 9 a.m. Applications must be filed by June 15, 
1961. Fee $15. Dr. Frank Lees, Director of the Office 
of Business Regulation and Registration, State Capitol 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WEST VIRGINIA—June 19, 1961, Capitol 
Room 117, Charleston W. Va. Dr. H. J. Fallon, 
tary, 200 Fifth St., W., Huntington, W. Va. 


Building, 
Secre- 
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WISCONSIN—June 26-27, 1961, Madison, Wis. Dr. A. 
od ; Erdmann, Secretary, 6 W. State Capitol, Madison 2, 
is. 


Deaths 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


August H. Albershardt (IND ’04), 90, 
Indianapolis, Ind., died March 12, 1961. 

Dr. Albershardt had practiced veterinary 
surgery for 50 years in Indianapolis before 
his retirement in 1954. 


Reuben K. Bailey, Winona, Miss., died of a 
heart attack Feb. 23, 1961. 


*James S. Barbee (CVC ’20), 83, Sutton, 
Neb., died after a heart attack Feb. 3, 1961. 

Dr. Barbee was a general practitioner in 
the Sutton, Neb., area for more than 40 
years. His two sons, James Barbee (KSU 
45) and Larry Barbee (KSU ’55), are also 
veterinarians. 


Forest E. Burlingame (ONT ’37), 48, Ches- 
aning, Mich., died Feb. 19, 1961. 5 
Dr. Burlingame was a general practitioner. 


A. L. Campbell, 85, Prairie Grove, Ark., 
died Feb. 28, 1961. 


Freeman E. Cripe (IND ’11), 76, Rossville, 
Ind., died March 16, 1961. 

Dr. Cripe had practiced in Rossville for 29 
years before he retired. 


*Thomas P. Crispell (CVC ’20), 65, Par- 
sons, Kan., died Feb. 24, 1961. 

From 1220 to 1933 Dr. Crispell was a gen- 
eral practitioner in Parsons. From 1933 to 
1945 he served as secretary of the Kansas 
State Board of Veterinary Examiners. In 
1948 he was named a member of the Kansas 
State Board of Health, the first veterinarian 
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to serve on the Board. Dr. Crispell was 
named Kansas state veterinarian in 1933. He 
was a past-president of the Kansas V.M.A. 
and the first chairman of the Kansas V.M.A. 
disease control committee. 

His sons, Robert M. (KSU ’50) and 
Thomas J. (KSU ’52), are also veterinarians. 


*Frederick B. Hadley (OSU ’07), 81, a 
professor of veterinary science at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for 35 years, died Feb. 
24, 1961. 

Dr. Hadley was a professor of veterinary 
anatomy and surgery at Washington State 
College and University until 1909, then was 
professor of veterinary anatomy at Ohio 
State during 1909 and 1910. He was at the 
University of Wisconsin from 1910 until 
1945 when he retired. Dr. Hadley did re- 
search on hog cholera control and worked 
for the eradication and control of brucellosis 
and mastitis. 

He was made a life member of the AVMA 
in 1954. 


J. E. Hickey (CVC ’13), 64, Green Bay, 
Wis., died March 7, 1961. 

Dr. Hickey had practiced in Juneau, Wis., 
for many years before moving to Green Bay. 


Walter W. Hyde (GR, ’12), 73, Eustis, Fla., 
died Feb. 17, 1961. 

Dr. Hyde retired in 1946. He had practiced 
in Wellington, Fla., and in New London and 
Rochester, Ohio. 


J. H. Jimmerson (KCV ’11), 74, died after 
a heart attack Nov. 20, 1960. 

Dr. Jimmerson practiced veterinary medi- 
cine in Newkirk, Okla., and worked for sev- 
eral years as a state and federal inspector. 
About 25 years ago he became an auto deal- 
er; however, he continued to practice vet- 
erinary medicine on a limited basis. 


*Col. Earl G. Kingdon (COL 36), 53, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, died of a cardiac condition 
March 10, 1961. 

Col. Kingdon was commissioned in the 
Army Veterinary Corps in 1937. He served 
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at several stations including Panama; Fort 
Douglas, Utah; Seattle, Wash.; Korea; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; New York, N.Y.; and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. At the time of his death Col. 
Kingdon was chief of the Veterinary Lab- 
oratory at Oakland Army Base, Calif. 


*John B. Lentz (UP ’14), 73, of Amherst, 
Mass., died March 15, 1961. 

Dr. Lentz was a professor and head of the 
Department of Veterinary Science at the 
University of Massachusetts from 1914 until 
his retirement in 1951. He had been appointed 
by 4 governors to the state Board of Regis- 
tration of Veterinary Medicine. Dr. Lentz 
became a life member of the AVMA in 1955. 


Harry A. Locke (GWU ’12), 83, Washing- 
ton, D.C., small animal practitioner, died 
after a heart attack March 7, 1961. 

Dr. Locke had practiced in Washington for 
30 years when he retired in 1952. At the time 
of his death, he was a member of the District 
Board of Examiners of Veterinary Medicine. 
He had served on the Board for the last 20 


years. Dr. Locke was also a past-president 
of the District Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion and an honorary member of the Wash- 
ington D.C. Academy of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 


M. J. Maloney (UP ’06), 81, Yeadon, Pa., 
died March 12, 1961. 

Dr. Maloney worked with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, USDA, until his retirement 
in 1947. 


Herbert R. Mook (COR ’15), 63, Lancaster, 
N.Y., died March 15, 1961, of a heart ailment. 

Dr. Mook had practiced in the Lancaster 
area for more than 43 years. 


J. Nelson Newcomer (UP 735), 49, Mount 
Joy, Pa., died of coronary occlusion March 
3, 1961. 

Dr. Newcomer served as Lancaster, Pa., 
city meat inspector. He was the son of the 
late Dr. Ezra W. Newcomer (UP ’99). 
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Clyde R. Quillin (ONT ’24), 72, Newport 
News, Va., died March 2, 1961. 

Dr. Quillin had been practicing in New- 
port News for the past 4 years. Before that 
he had been employed by the USDA Meat 
Inspection Division for 25 years. 


Clarence T. Snyder (KCV ’14), died of a 
heart attack in 1960. 

Dr. Snyder, who had been a federal meat 
inspector, retired in 1952. 


Emmett D. Turner (OSU ’25), 59, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, died Jan. 21, 1961. 

Dr. Turner was chief of the division of 
veterinary medicine for Hamilton County, 
Ohio. He was a member of the Cincinnati 
V.M.A. 


O. H. Von Brussell (GR ’14), 73, Wayland, 
Michigan, died Dec. 14, 1960. 

Dr. Von Brussell became a life member 
of the Michigan Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation in 1952. 


Abel P. Wakefield (ONT ’08), Hardwick, 
Vt., is reported to have died in 1958. 


*Vernon P. Vrooman (COR ’56), 38, Boght 
Corners, N.Y., died Feb. 25, 1961. 

Dr. Vrooman was a general practioner. He 
was a member of the AVMA and the Capitol 
District and Hudson Valley V.M.A.’s 


Hugh F. Walker (OSU ’14), 72, Waverly, 
Va., died Jan. 30, 1961. 
Dr. Walker was a retired veterinarian. 


Frank E. Wesley (OSU ’25), a federal 
meat inspector stationed at Omaha, Neb., 
died in November, 1960. 


F. H. Wessels (CVC ’06), 83, a retired 
veterinarian of Pontiac, Ill., died Jan. 27, 
1961. Dr. Wessels had retired in 1933. 
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Indiana 


Women’s Auxiuiary New OFFIcers. 
—New officers elected at the 17th annual 
convention of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Indiana V.M.A. in Indianapolis, Jan. 11-13, 


New officers of the Women's Auxiliary to the in- 

diana V.M.A. are (left to right): Mrs. W. E. Lam- 

kin, treasurer; Mrs. V. K. McMahan, second vice- 

president; Mrs. Henry Koeppin, president; Mrs. 

Russell Portman, Ist vice-president; and Mrs. R. 
H. Goodale, secretary. 


1961, are: Mrs. Henry Koeppen, Blooming- 
ton, president; Mrs. Russell Portman, Laf- 


ayette, first vice-president; Mrs. V. K. 
McMahan, Ft. Wayne, second vice-president; 
Mrs. R. H. Goodale, Muncie, secretary; and 
Mrs. W. E. Lamkin, Marion, treasurer. 


Women’s Meets.—New officers 
elected at the meeting of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary to the Illinois State V.M.A., Feb. 20-22, 
1961, in Chicago are: Mrs. A. R. Bott, Belle- 
ville, president; Mrs. William Beer, Aledo, 
president-elect; Mrs. E. E. Lutz, Cham- 
paign, vice-president of projects; Mrs. Grant 
Misener, Chicago, vice-president of mem- 
bership promotion; Mrs. Paul Gambrel, 
Winnebago, vice-president of public rela- 
tions medium; Mrs. E. O. Gast, Jerseyville, 
secretary; Mrs. Carl Vaupel, Kankakee, 
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Officers of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Illinois 

State V.M.A. are (left to right): Mrs. Grant Misen- 

er, Mrs. E. O. Gast, Mrs. C. H. Horstman, Mrs. 

William Beer, Mrs. E. E. Lutz, Mrs. Paul Gambrel, 

Mrs. A. R. Bott, Mrs. Carl Vaupel, Mrs. M. E. Daven- 
port, and Mrs. E. C. Hannan. 


treasurer; Mrs. M. E. Davenport, LaGrange, 
executive secretary; Mrs. C. H. Horstman, 
Collinsville, parliamentarian; and Mrs. E. 
C. Hannan, Maple Park, deputy president. 

At the meeting the auxiliary voted to 
discontinue a tea at the University of Illi- 
nois and use that money to assist the 2 
student delegates who will attend the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary to the AVMA meeting in 
Detroit next August. It was also voted to 
put $50 in a reserve fund for the student 
auxiliary to use as the hostess auxiliary to 
the AVMA Auxiliary meeting in Chicago, 
1964. It is hoped that this reserve fund will 
be increased each year. The auxiliary also 
voted to contribute to the Research, General, 
and Memorial Funds of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary to the AVMA. 

The auxiliary’s next annual convention 
will be held in Springfield, Feb. 19-21, 1962. 


New Jersey 


Women’s Auxitiary MrEets.—The Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey met in Atlantic City 
March 22, 1961, and elected the following 
officers: Mrs. C. J. Chehayl, Westfield, 
president; Mrs. Bernard Weiner, West Or- 
ange, first vice-president; Mrs. J. R. McCoy, 
New Brunswick, second vice-president; 
Mrs. A. F. North, Jr., Somerville, secretary; 
and Mrs. Lloyd Sanders, Dover, treasurer. 

The auxiliary voted to send $25 to the 
AVMA Research Fund and $100 to the 
Senior Student Loan Fund. 

Mrs. Robert Shomer, Teaneck, and Mrs. 
J. R. McCoy, New Brunswick, were ap- 
pointed delegates to the convention of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the AVMA in Detroit 
next August. 
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UNSURPASSED QUALITY. 


PARKS. DAVIS CO 


INFORMATION ON COMPLETE LINE AVAILABLE 
FROM YOUR PARKE-DAVIS REPRESENTATIVE 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


PARKE-DAVIS | cavis « company, detroit 32, michigan 
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MASS MEDICATION IN 
ITS MOST LOGICAL FORM 


FURACIN 


GRAND OF NITROFURAZONE 


WATER MIX VETERINARY 


convenient - palatable - economical 


in necrotic enteritis (S. choleraesuis) of swine 

Furacin Water Mix affords a swift, effective means of suppressing 
and preventing those serious herd outbreaks of infectious necrotic 
enteritis of swine. Since scouring pigs “off feed” often continue to 
drink, “Medication through the drinking water appears to be the 
method of choice when large numbers of pigs are involved... . 
Furacin WATER Mix is well adapted to this kind of medication.” } 
In this same study, results of bacterial sensitivity testing revealed, 
“... FURACIN was the most consistently effective drug against the 
various strains of E. coli, and against S. choleraesuis (necrotic 
enteritis) 


in gray droppings of mink 

Symptomatic improvement usually occurred within one week with 
Furacin Water Mix. “After 5 weeks’ medication, 100% of the 
mink had normal feces.”* “At pelting time, the medicated mink 
showed good flesh, large size, and bore a good quality pelt, while 
the untreated controls, showed signs characteristic of gray diar- 
rhea: dehydration, lack of body fat, small body size, and poor fur 
quality.” 


in cecal coccidiosis of poultry 


“a valuable agent in preventing or reducing mortality . . .”4 due 
to Eimeria tenella 


in intestinal coccidiosis of poultry 


“ .. FURACIN was effective in preventing mortality due to initial 
infections with E. necatrix....”> 


SUPPLIED: Carton of 330 Gm. and the new carton of 25 pounds. 
Available from your professional veterinary distributor. 


REFERENCES: 1. Roe, C. K.: Enteric Infections in Weaned Pigs. Paper pre- 
sented at the Second Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary 
Medicine, Madison, Wisconsin, May 28, 1959, p. 10. 2. Hughes, D. L., and 
MeMinn, Jr., C. S.: Furacin—A Control for Gray Droppings. Am. Fur Breeder 
32:24 (Aug.) 1959. 3. Palarski, J. D.: Furacin Treatment of Gray Diarrhea 
in Mink. J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 136:177 (Feb. 15) 1960. 4. Johnson, C. A.: 
Studies on the Efficacy of Soluble Furacin Against Cecal Coccidiosis. Abstracts 
of papers presented at the 45th Annual Meeting of the Poultry Science Asso- 
ciation, Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 7-10, 1956, p. 21. 5. Shumard, R. F.: The Activity 
of Soluble Furacin Against the Coccidian, Eimeria necatrix. Paper presented 
at the First National Symposium on Nitrofurans in Agriculture, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan, Sept. 28-29, 1956. 


NITROFURANS —a unique class of antimicrobials— 
neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 

EATON LABORATORIES 

Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company 
NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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Make your diagnosis from the pictures below—then turn the page > 


Fig. 1 (left)——Anteroposterior radiograph of right hind foot. 
Fig. 2 (right) —tateral radiograph of dog’s right hind foot. 


History.—A male Collie 7 years old was examined for lameness. The right 
4th digit of the pelvic limb was swollen and inflamed. Sanguineous, purulent 
material oozed from the affected region. The owner stated that the dog became 
lame suddenly. Three weeks earlier, the dog appeared normal when groomed. 
Dorsoventral and mediolateral radiographs were taken (fig. 1, 2). 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Exostosis with chronic soft tissue infiammation. 

Comment.—The digit was amputated at the metatarsal-phalangeal joint. 
Healing was uncomplicated. A pathologist’s report stated: “Microscopically we 
find that in the soft tissue structure there are numerous large dermoid-type cysts 
in which hair follicles have been buried deep in the subcutis. The hair follicles 
contain excessive keratin and are lined with atrophic epithelium. In fact, they 
have now become dermoid cysts. Many of them are secondarily infected and actu- 
ally consist of abscesses at this time. In the bony structure, we find simply an 
inflamed bone in which exostosis has occurred apparently as the result of 
chronic irritation. There is no evidence of malignancy.” 


This report was submitted by Daniel D. Bleicher, V.M.D., a veterinary practitioner in Roslyn, 
Pa. The pathology report was made by V. B. Robinson, D.V.M., Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


Instructions to Authors 
JouRNAL of the AVMA 


1) Exclusive Publication: Articles submitted 
for publication in the JourNAL of the AVMA are 
accepted with the understanding that they are not 
being offered for publication elsewhere. 


2) Manuscripts, including footnotes, refer- 
ences, tables, and legends, must be typewritten, 
double-spaced, on 814- by ll-inch bond paper, 
and the original and one carbon copy should be 
submitted. One-inch margins should be allowed 
on the sides with 2-inch margins at the top and 
bottom. Articles should be concise. 

Purpose of the article should be stated in the 
introduction. Summary should be included. 


3) References to published works should be 
brief and limited strictly to what is relevant to 
satisfactory exposition of the author’s own work. 
Reference names are not permitted in the text 
of the article. Persons cited are to be referred te 
by superscript numbers only, relating to the ref- 
erence list at the end of the article. 


References should be typed double-space, in al- 
phabetical order by author, as follows: author(s), 
title, periodical name, volume, year, and page(s). 

*Mansson, J., and Obel, N.: The Technique of 
Adrenalectomy in the Ruminant. Cornell Vet., 48, 
(1958): 197-201. 

When books are cited, name of publisher, loca- 
tion, edition, year of publication, and pages con- 
cerned should be given. 

1Arey, L. B.: Developmental Anatomy. 5th ed. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (1946): 236- 
240. 

4) Tradenames of products are avoided in the 
text of the article. Use only generic or chemical 
names. The tradename may be included in a foot- 
note along with name and location of producer 
(composition of product may be included if 
necessary): e.g., “. . . piperazine eitrate* .. .” 


Footnote: Carson Chemicals, New 


Castle, Ind. 


5) Arabic numerals should be used wherever 
digits are needed throughout the article except 
at the beginning of a sentence. 


*Piperol, 


6) Abbreviations for weights and measures as 
given in standard dictionaries are usually accept- 
able, but some are determined by AVMA edi- 
torial preferences: e.g., Gm., gr., kg., cc., mg., 
cmm., Gm./kg., ug., mg./100 ml. Other abbrevia- 
tions should be explained the first time they are 
mentioned either in parentheses or footnotes: 
e.g., “. . . pregnant mare’s serum gonadotrophin 
(pmsc). . .” 


7) Photographs should be furnished in glossy 
prints. Identifying arrows, letters, etc. within 
photographs should be clearly defined. All il- 
lustrations should bear the author’s name, illus- 
tration number, and “top” side indication. 


8) Drawings, graphs, and charts should be 
clear and large enough to allow for possible re- 
duction in size. A glossy print should be sub- 
mitted if possible. 


9) Tables should be simple and typed double- 
space. Complex tables are not acceptable. Com- 
plex material should be summarized rather than 
tabulated. 


10) Legends should be typed double-space on 
a separate sheet. 

Sufficient information should be included to al- 
low the illustration to be understood without ref- 
erence to the text. 

Before submitting a manuscript, authors are 
urged to consult previous JourRNALS for appro- 
priate style. The AVMA reserves the right to re- 
ject any manuscript. 
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be U R A D A N Ti veterinary 


brand of nitrofurantoin 


breaks the resistance barrier 
to clinical recovery 


URINARY TRACT INFECTION: FURADANTIN therapy achieved clinical recovery 
in over 90% of the cases of acute or chronic urogenital disease in dogs and cats.” 
Pronounced symptomatic improvement occurred by the 4th day and complete 
recovery within 7-14 days.* Coles states, “One of the advantages of nitrofurantoin 
[FurapantTIN] in the treatment of canine nephritis is the fact that most micro- 
organisms do not develop resistance to the drug, even after long periods of 
exposure to it.’’4 


INDICATIONS: nephritis, cystitis, pyelonephritis; pre- and postoperative care of the 
urethra and bladder; prophylaxis in catheterized patients; and as an adjunct to surgical 
drainage in canine prostatic abscess. 

CANINE TRACHEOBRONCHITIS: FURADANTIN constitutes modern, effective 
treatment for dogs with “kennel cough”. When given orally for 5 days, 
FURADANTIN stopped coughing in 95% of 75 cases. In some animals, signs fre- 
quently subsided in 48 hours.® Mosier concludes, “In our experience, Furadantin 
has been considerably more effective than the various bacterins, antibiotics, 
vaccines, iodides, and chemotherapeutic agents which have been recommended 
for the treatment of tracheobronchitis in the past.’ 


available in 2 practical oral dosage forms: 


FURADANTIN Ora-Bols® Veterinary, provides 50 mg. FURADANTIN in an 
excipient containing dextrose. Bottle of 100, scored, 50 mg. Ora-Bols. 


FURADANTIN Tablets Veterinary, bottles of 100, scored, 10 mg., and 100 Donel 


REFERENCES: 1. Michael- 
son, S. M., and Covert, M.: 
J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 134:334 
(Apr.) 1959. 2. Mosier, J. E., 
and Coles, E. H.: Vet. Med. 
Nitrofurans—a unique class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 53 :649 (Dec.) 1958. 3, Bell- 

off, G. B.: Calif. Vet. 9:27 
Ora-Bols is the Eaton tradename for small, bolus-shaped tablets. (Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 4. Coles, 

E. H., and Mosier, J. E.: Am. 
EATON LABORATORIES ® J. Vet. Res. 20:1020 (Nov.) 
Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company Mates, 


NORWICH, NEW YORK 


mg. tablets. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor 
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Preoperative Hemostop helps preserve every precious drop SUPPLIED: For |.M. injection only, 5 cc. 
of blood and lessens the need for transfusions, both during vials containing adrenochrome isonicotinic acid 
and after surgery. It provides a clearer operative field, hydrazone 25 mg., present as sodium 3 hydroxy 
facilitating the procedure and shortening operating time. 2 naphthoate complex. Diluent: water USP, 
Postoperatively, Hemostop reduces seepage and oozing. 5 cc., benzyl alcohol, 2% W/V. 


Hemostop’s high index of safety, with no contraindications RECOMMENDED DOSAGE: Small ani- 
at recommended dosage levels, makes it specific for prompt mals, 0.25 cc. to 1 cc.; foals, 2.cc.; horses, 5 cc. 
control of bleeding in spaying, castration, mastectomy, eye 

surgery, dental extractions, removal of anal glands, ear Restricted to sale by or on the order of a 
trimming, excising neoplasms, tonsillectomy, fractures and licensed veterinarian. 

internal bleeding. It is also indicated whenever capillary 


integrity is impaired. 


lyophilized 
THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 


Veterinary Division 
Bristol, Tennessee *U.S. Pat. 2,728,722 
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1863 The First 100 Years 1963 


J. F. Smithcors, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


History of the AVMA 


In his presidential address at the annual 
meeting in Chicago, J. G. Rutherford expressed 


his regrets, “. . . that the influ- 
1909 ence of this association was not 

earlier brought to bear on the 
profession in Canada .... The conditions un- 
der which the practice of comparative medicine 
is carried on are practically identical in both 
countries, and nothing but good can result 
from the maintenance of the most friendly re- 
lations between members of our profession on 
both sides of the international boundary... . 

Concerning “the vanishing art of diagnosis,” 
Dr. Rutherford observes, ‘“‘Too many of our 
young practitioners to-day depend almost en- 
tirely on the microscope, either in their own 
hands or, more frequently, in those of some 
pathologist, who, with all his knowledge, may 
be devoid of practical experience or even of 
common sense .... It is well to maintain a 
reasonable balance between science and prac- 
tice, with perhaps a friendly leaning to the 
latter, in recognition of the old and well-estab- 
lished principle that in the ordinary work of 
life the practical man may get on fairly well 
without theory while the theoretical man with- 
out practice is almost certain to come to grief.” 

Dr. Rutherford was of the opinion that it 
would be profitable to divide the program into 
sections, “‘so that each member may elect to 
listen to such papers as deal with the special 
lines of professional work in which he is most 
interested.” Tait Butler had made the same 
suggestion in 1901, proposing sections on gen- 
eral practice, sanitary medicine, and research. 
The first sectioned meeting was held in 1910. 

Secretary Lyman’s report called attention to 
a number of inadequacies: “. .. our present re- 
quirements for admission are inadequate . . . 
there is no ruling on the present method of 
electing officers . . . the ruling in relation to 
unethical practices is at present dilatory.” Dr. 
Lyman also suggested that “the position the 
Association has attained” warranted purchase 
of a typewriter for use by the secretary. At this 
time the Association had a total income of 
about $4,500 and expenses of about $2,500, of 
which $1,500 was for printing the annual pro- 
ceedings. 

Following the practice established the pre- 
vious year, the Committee on Diseases aug- 
mented its report with reports on rabies pre- 
sented by J. R. Mohler, V. A. Moore, and C. H. 
Higgins. Rabies was selected, “As this disease, 
because of its wide prevalence, great economic 
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and sanitary importance, and easy elimination, 
should not exist in this country.” Reports were 
presented by C. M. Haring on tuberculosis, A. 
T. Kinsley, and W. B. Mack on swamp fever, 


A. D. Melvin 


and Fred Torrance on internal secretions, the 
first paper on the new subject of endocrinology 
to be presented at an AVMA meeting. 

With the admission of 177 new members, 
membership in the AVMA passed the 1,000 
mark. A. D. Melvin was elected president, Drs. 
Lyman and White were re-elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 


+ 

ALONZO D. MELVIN, D.V.S., was born in 
Illinois in 1862, was educated in business, and 
graduated from the Chicago Veterinary College 
in 1886. He entered the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and became noted almost immediately 
for his work in supression of contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia in Illinois and Maryland. He was, 
successively, Veterinary Inspector in Chicago 
and at Liverpool, England; in charge of Bu- 
reau work at the Union Stock Yards; Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau; and, upon the retirement 
of Dr. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry until his death on Dee. 7, 1917. Dur- 
ing his tenure as Chief, he was largely respon- 
sible for improvements in the federal meat in- 
spection system, and for eradication or control 
measures against foot-and-mouth disease, Texas 
fever, sheep scab, dourine, hog cholera and 
tuberculosis. 
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clip and mail today 


news of latest 


& 
developments 
] in veterinary 
equipment 
1 by Nicholson 


NEW ELECTRIC TATTOO : 
instrument stops ‘Collie ec 


clip and mail today 


Nose’’ in a hurry just by 
tattooing affected area. Send 
coupon for free folder. 


Iv 
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FRANK'S FETAL EXTRACTOR 
>», saves time and work with 
safety . . . uniform, constant 


tension; no slipping or 
_backing-up is possible. 


baked enamel over steel will 
“dress up” your visits to 
clients. Brass trim, many et 


otties, instruments. Sen 4 
ee speed up cattle branding 

is the only safe, modern to one-a-minute ! 

way to fire horses, remove 

tumors. A Nicholson labora- . . 

tories invention. Send ' 

tier with Nimcor Electric 


NEW COPON KENNEL PAINT 
is our unique plastic finish ran In ron 
that renews old, rusty 
kennels; makes them shiny 


and bright. Brush, spray or 


roll on. Send for free folder. Your clients can now range brand their cattle 
with the same speed and efficiency that the 
NEW ELECTRONIC EJACULATOR veterinarian has become accustomed to with 
is the Trans-Jector. Weighs our Nimcor “B, T, V” medical brands. ' 
only 16% pounds. May be New materials and techniques permit pro- | 


operated on 110 or 12 v. 


car battery without acces. ducing this electric branding iron for almost 


sories! Write for free folder. any registered brand. 
c Nimcor Range Brands make other brand- 
RADIANT HEAT PANEL makes ing methods old fashioned. Save time — reach 
a perfect inexpensive, warm branding heat in 90 seconds — and, no waiting 
bed for small animals for irons to heat. Sav , od 
coming from surgery. Shock- : HONEY, too — no 
proof, uses almost no cur- need to buy several duplicate irons for con- | 
rent. You just plug it in. tinuous branding. Handle stays cool. Light ! 
Send for free folder. weight, convenient size makes branding easy. f 


B,T,V BRANDING IRON is all- ; Let us quote on a custom made brand for your | ‘ 
electric heats in just 90 | clients. Fill in the coupon and send it to us with 
seconds! Weighs only 11 ! @ FULL SIZE SKETCH of the brand symbol as it 5 


. Choi f brands. . 
Sui is to APPEAR ON THE ANIMAL. 


new 

tattoo on a postcard and mail. We'll gladly send you our newest | 
' folders about the Nicholson instrument you've checked. 

Frank's Trans- No obligation whatsoever. 

Fetal Jector 

veterinary radiant nd 

H iron iron Nicholson Manufacturing Inc. 3990 vister street Denver 7, Colorado n 
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Something to Eat in Detroit 


“If you’re in Detroit and want an outstanding meal, go to New York City” was the 
advice of a gourmet 15 years ago. But that was a long time ago, and, according to Len 
Barnes, associate editor of Motor News, things have changed a lot since then. 

Hungry (or thirsty) AVMA conventioneers at the 98th Annual Meeting will have 
no difficulty finding a great variety of good restaurants and night iife in Detroit. Vari- 
ety is the keynote, since Detroit is a city of people of many nationalities and tastes. 
Restaurants range from expensive to moderate and from chop houses to shish-kebob 


parlors. 


The following list was compiled from the recommendations of the Michigan AAA. 
These restaurants are not necessarily the recommendations of the AVMA staff mem- 
bers, since they have not (unhappily) inspected them yet. All are within 5 minutes 


by cab from the heart of town. 


Berman’s Chop House—Knowing would-be 
gourmet-gourmand Detroiters who want to 
eat prime meat or fresh seafood in quantity, 
with minimum of fanfare and no dessert, 
come here. Full dinners are from $3.80 to 
$5.95. 1431 Times Square. 


Carl’s Chop House—A gregarious masculine 

place where diners rub shoulders with ath- 
letes of Detroit’s Lions. 
Top quality aged beef, 
other meats, and seafoods 
(try the tiny Danish lob- 
sters, Rocky Mountain 
trout) served at reason- 
able prices. Complete din- 
ners (dessert a la carte) 
from $2.50 to 5.50. 3020 
Grand River. 


Chung’s—Best Chinese food in Detroit. Ex- 
tremely modest prices, wide variety of qual- 
ity dishes from bird’s nest soup to 34 en- 
trees, with authentic Cantonese food special- 
ty (lobster Cantonese is excellent). A la 
carte prices from $1.10 to $2.75. Plain, not 
plush, in Chinatown just off Skid Row. No 
alcoholic beverages. 1343 Third Avenue. 


Cliff Bell’s—Richly decorated with dark- 
paneled woods set off by paintings; this is a 
solid, medium-priced place with quality food 
such as green turtle soup with sherry. Din- 
ners from $3.50 to $6.25. Floor show, dancing 
from 9 p.m. 2030 Park Avenue. 


Caucus Club—An intimate dining spot 
where tycoons and tourists mix, the Caucus 
Club offers a varied a la carte menu, ex- 
cellent steaks, and claims to serve best dover 
sole in town. Dinner entrees from $2.05 to 
$5.95. Pianist from 6 p.m. to closing; 2 fem- 
inine vocalists from 9:30 to closing. 150 West 
Congress in Penobscot Building. 


Grandader’s — Resembling 
a house full of dining 
rooms of the well-to-do, 
Grandader’s offers genteel, 
sophisticated atmosphere 
for excellent food superbly 
served. Large menu and 
perfect preparation. Just 
the right herb or flavor- 
ing in each item. Lunch is 
$1.10 and up. Dinners are 
$1.95 for breaded veal cutlet to $5.50 for 
broiled sirloin steak. Accordion music at 
night. 1443 Farmer. 


Red Kemp’s—From seafood to steak, food is 
unvaryingly good and modestly priced. 
Choice of dignified family dining room or 
leather booths in bar. Complete. dinners 
from $2.95 to $5.25. 2661 East Jefferson. 


Victor Lim’s—Detroit’s largest Chinese res- 
taurant with a pleasant dining atmosphere. 
Twelve American entrees complement 12 
Chinese dishes on the regular menu, from 
sweet-and-sour pork at $2.10 to shoot dow 
steak kow (prime beef tenderloin steak, 
fresh green pea-pods) at $3.95. Family din- 
ners at $6.00 a couple give a taste of every- 
thing. 48 West Adams. 

London Chop House—De- ; 
troit’s best restaurant and 
easily among America’s top 
10 on any list, with excel- ; 
lent, expensive continental / 
cuisine and the best French : 
vintage wine cellar in the Me™ 
Midwest. This place is in a Pail 
basement. Dark wood-paneled walls are 
covered with celebrities’ caricatures and are 
set off by red-checked tablecloths. Orches- 

(Continued on adv. p. 38) 
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Sectional design, permanent or 
portable. Strong, rugged. Long life 
Welded galvanized pipe frame. Chain 
link fence. Discourages climbing. 
Improves ventilation, cleanliness. 
Less disease. Designed and built for 
your purpose. Send sketch and size 
Freight paid. Write for circular 
and prices. 
Brinkman Mfg. Co., Dept. 50, Huntoon & Auburn Rd., 
Topeka, Kansas 


Something to Eat in Detroit 


Continued from adv. p. 37 
tra, dancing after 9:30 p.m. Caesar salad re- 
nowned. Fine service. Dinner from $8.50 to 
$12.00, a la carte. 155 West Congress. 


Motor Bar, Sheraton Cadillac Hotel—Well- 
aged beef served in many delightful ways in 
atmosphere of sophistication. Here you may 
see stage or TV celebrities or auto big 
wheels. Historic autos are included in the 
decorative motif of this masculinely elegant 
place. Entrees are $2.75 to $5.95 a la carte. 
Piano music in evening. Washington Boule- 
vard at Michigan. 


Pontchartrain Wine Cellars—One of the 
Midwest’s better restaurants, the Wine Cel- 


HOW TO 
HANDLE THE j 
PARALYTIC 


DURING 


CONVALESCENCE Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


ADVANTAGES 


1) Only such apparatus available for proper 
re-education of muxies for more and faster re- 
coveries. 

2) Saves time and labor necessary to rehabili- 
tate paraplegics by massage. forced exercise, 
and constant supervision of the attendant. 

3) Eliminates pressure sores, unsightly denuded 
areas, and self-mutilation due to lack of move- 
ment. 

4) Insures client respect, good will, and su- 
perior public relations. 

5) May be rented out to clients who wish their 
pet to spend his convalescence at home. 


Sold to Veterinarians only 


Adjustable Dog Walker $50 (Freight added). 
Satisfaction or money back in thirty days. 
Send check or money order to 


Hugus and Knuth, 1680 Mission St. 


San Francisco 3, California 


lars specializes in European dishes which will 
delight both exacting gourmets and seekers 
of unusual atmosphere. Dining rooms are 
paneled in rich nut-colored wood, reminding 
one of wine casks, with murals, sketches, 
and etchings creating Parisian backdrop. 
Dinners $2.75 to $5.50. Largest wine cellar 
in town. No liquor. 234 West Larned. 


Schweizer’s—A good, solid, honest German 
restaurant, serving fine German and Amer- 
ican food. Dining room has walls lined with 
Swiss and German paintings, and a bar 
which offers a large variety of good beers 
and ales. Dinners from $2.95 to $5.50. 260 
Hastings. 


Sheik Cafe—Unpretentieus Middle Eastern 
motiff set off by recorded other-world melo- 
dies. Lamb and chicken served in unusual 
ways Shish kabob, soup, salad, unleavened 
bread, chewy rich baklava pastry (many 
layers of paper thin dough with honey, nuts, 
sesame), and rich, dark coffee is $2.50, high- 
est price in the place. Beer, wine. 316 East 
Lafayette. 


Statler Hotel—Sophisticated hotel atmos- 
phere in Rouge Room; higher prices and 
more sophistication in the Terrace Room. 
Lounge Bar offers buffet lunch of roast 
round of beef, corned beef on rye, or chick- 
en a la king with selection of dessert and 
beverage, served from a cart. At night it 
dispenses generous slices of prime rib of 
beef, baked potato, salad and dessert for 
$3.95. Washington Boulevard — Bagley Ave- 
nue at Grand Circus Park. 


Stockholm—Forty -five different smorgasbord 
dishes, and 18 regular dinner entrees listed 
at this excellent Scandinavian restaurant 
featuring Swedish beefsteak and duckling. 
Maine lobster served in atmosphere of an 
elegant Swedish home. Steaks served well- 
aged. Smorgasbord is $3.85 with no limit on 
times one can refill plate. With a regular 
dinner entre, it is $1 extra. Dinners $2.95 to 
$5.75. East Jefferson. 


Stouffer’s—Medium portions of tasty food 
are served in a wholesome atmosphere at 
reasonable prices in choice of rooms, in- 
cluding Gaslight Room in Victorian decor 
with cocktail lounge, Regency Room in gold 
for ladies, and Lamplighter room, with 
paintings. Dinners $1.45 to $4.00 (slightly 
higher at Northwestern spot). 1501 Wash- 
ington Boulevard. 
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WHEN THE SKIN IS 


COMBINES 


OI: Boe Available in Tubes 1/6 oz. (5 Gm.) and 1/2 0z. (15 Gm.) 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 
ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY kankakee, ILLINOIS 
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Membership Services 


_cCOC éc_ 


For compound fracture 
of the income... 


The Trustees of the AVMA Group Insur- 
ance Trust have announced that a 15% divi- 
dend will be given to members who have 
participated in the program during the trust 
year which ended April 30, 1961. 


Dividends will be based 
upon charges paid by 
each participant in the 
trust year preceeding the 
year of payment and are 
payable to members who 
renew their coverage 
May 1. One half of the 
current dividend (742%) 
is being credited against charges due May 
1 this year. The remaining 742% will be ap- 
plied against the November 1 charges. 

This is the 4th dividend to be declared 
since the initiation of the program in May, 
1957. The table below illustrates the increase 
in dividend each year: 


% of Charges 
Returned as Dividends 
242% 


Trust Year Paid 
1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 TL% 
1961-62 15% 

The participating group basis of the AVMA 

program permits a higher percentage of the 


premium to be returned in increased bene- 
fits or dividends than is generally available 
elsewhere. Dividends depend, of course, on 
the actual experience of the group as a 
whole and the annual action of the under- 
writer, Mutual of New York. The disposition 
and distribution of the dividends received 
from the insurance company are subject to 
the control of the Trustees who are AVMA 
members elected to their posts by the As- 
sociation. 

In addition to increasing dividends, several 
other recent improvements are noteworthy. 
In May, 1959, the Trustees increased the 
limit of disability insurance which an in- 
sured member may request from $400 to 
$600 per month. A new benefit was also an- 
nounced providing for the payment of 
partial disability benefits following a period 
of total disability due to accidents for which 
benefits were paid. 

At the same time, the insurance company 
advised that favorable group experience 
would permit lower rates on life insurance 
coverage. They were also able to increase 
the maximum insurance under the schedule 
from $10,500 for a member age 25 and under 
to $20,000 with comparable percentage in- 
creases for all ages up to 66. Thus, at the 
new rate, life insurance protection was near- 
ly doubled with charges increased only a 
little more than 50%. 

An extension of catastrophe hospital and 
surgical insurance, an optional feature of the 
program, allowed coverage for dependent 
children while in school or college from 19 
to 23 years of age. An out-patient coverage 
benefit was added and a new surgical 
schedule adopted at the same time. Under 
the new schedule, payments range from $10 
to $350. The maximum under the previous 
surgical schedule had been $200. 

AVMA membership response to the pro- 
gram has been gratifying. Since the program 
began, the number of participants has more 
than doubled. Today more than 60% of 
eligible AVMA members in participating 
states are insured under it. With the addition 
of Ohio, Iowa, and Oregon during the past 
trust year, the number of participating 
states has increased to 41. 

AVMA members in participating states 
who wish further information, address: 
Membership Services, AVMA, 600 S. Michi- 
gan, Chicago 5, III. 


R. D. Merrison 
Administrative Assistant 
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NEOBLU 


An effective spray medication for the treatment, pre- 
vention and control of infectious keratitis in cattle and sheep. ~ 


The NEOBLU formula includes neomycin, gentian violet, boric acid 
and benzocaine. It is compounded to promote fast healing, reduce 


irritation and inflammation, and to prevent infections. 


Each aerosol bomb normally provides over fifty treatments. 


2 
Corn Beit Maboratories, inc. 


producers of biologicals and pharmaceuticals 
for the graduate Veterinarian exclusively 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS and convenient depots 


Tel. UPton 4-3333 


Co-Owner and Operator of 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES INC. 
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CATS, the test of any anesthetic 


Individualists of the animal world, cats are singularly difficult subjects for anesthesia. 
No two react exactly alike. They are indeed the test of any anesthetic. 

Abbott anesthetics have a long history of successfully taming the most reluctant 
“tigers,”’ as well as other less difficult subjects. By choosing one of our three anesthetic 
agents, you can introduce a remarkable flexibility into your anesthetic approach. 
PENTOTHAL®—for ultra short term anesthesia. Proven by more than a quarter 
of a century of use in thousands of cases. 

COMBUTHAL®—for short term anesthesia. A specially developed agent with a 
wide range of applications. 

NEMBUTAL®~— for intermediate to long term anesthesia. Another agent proved 
by more than 25 years of successful use. 

With one, or all, of these dependable agents on your shelves, you are 

prepared for any situation in anesthesia. How’s your supply doctor? 

You may order anytime from your Abbott man, your nearest ABBOTT 
Abbott branch, or direct from our Veterinary Department in 
North Chicago, Illinois. 


PENTOTHAL —THIOPENTAL, ABBOTT COMBUTHAL —NEMBUTAL SODIUM —PENTOTHAL SODIUM NEMBUTAL— PENTOBARBITAL, ABBOTT 
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A HIGHLY EFFECTIVE NEW DIP 


for control of 


BROWN DOG 


(Rhipicephalus sanguineus) 


A 0.25% solution of Dipofene, used as a 
dip, makes possible thorough control of 
resistant and non-resistant brown dog ticks 
and dog fleas. Control is immediate, and 
Dipofene provides excellent residual activity 
of up to 4 weeks’ duration. A 0.5% solution 
of Dipofene used as a wash or spray in 
kennels, applied to floors, cages and runs 
helps prevent reinfestations of brown 

dog ticks and fleas on animals and is 
effective in control of the common house 
fly. Dipofene is non-toxic to humans 


and animals at recommended levels. 


DIPOFENE...A new product 
of Geigy research...is sold 
only to veterinarians 

and is available through ethical 
veterinary wholesale distributors. 


Available in eiy ORIGINATORS OF DOT INSECTICIDES 


1-gallon and 1-pint cans 


for additional information, write Staff Veterinarian, 
GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS « Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation « Saw Mill River Road, Ardsiey, NY. 


*Registered trademark of Geigy Chemical Corporation fo 
0,0-diethyl 0-(2-isopropyl-4-methyl-6-pyrimidiny]) veterinary insecticide, 
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OTITIS EXTERNA 


contact 
DERMATITIS 


cutaneous 
MONILIASIS 


INTERDIGITAL CYSTS 
ANAL GLAND INFECTIONS 
ANAL PRURITUS 


and many other 

DERMATOLOGIC and NON-DERMATOLOGIC 
CONDITIONS in DOGS, CATS 

and other small animals 


traumatic 

ARTHRITIS and other arthritides 
such as 

CARPITIS + TARSITIS * GONITIS 
NAVICULARTHRITIS 

TENDINITIS 

TENOSYNOVITIS 


as well as 


canine 
es SUMMER ECZEMA 
and other non-specific 
ny DERMATOSES in 

LARGE and SMALL ANIMALS 


SQUIBB A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 


Unusually hard-to-treat disorders respond 

_ 
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to SQUIBB veterinary specialties 


PANOLOG -- FAST-ACTING ‘‘4-in-1” TOPICAL THERAPY 
for SMALL ANIMALS 


Anti-inflammatory: Panolog contains triam- 
cinolone acetonide to provide potent, topical 
corticosteroid benefits without systemic ef- 
fects. Inlaboratory animal tests, triamicinolone 
acetonide is 40 times more potent than hydro- 
cortisone acetate, /0 times more potent than 
prednisolone. Antipruritic: Panolog promotes 
rapid relief of itching and burning. Antibac- 
terial: Panolog contains two antibiotics com- 
bined for an unusually broad spectrum of 
activity. Antifungal: Panolog contains the first 
antibiotic specific against Candida (Monilia). 
Panolog is indicated for a wide range of der- 
matologic and non-dermatologic disorders of 


OINTMENT VETERINARY 


Squibb Triamcinolone Acetonide, Thiostrepton, Neomycin and Nystatin in Piastibase® 


. . . Supplied in 7.5 cc. tubes with elongated tip, 
each cc. providing: 


a potent new corticosteroid developed by Squibb 
TRIAMCINOLONE ACETONIDE..... 1.0 mg. 


2 antibiotics combined for an unusually broad 
antibacterial spectrum 


THIOSTREPTON ......... ... 2,500 units 
NEOMYCIN (as the Sulfate)......... 2.5 mg. 


the first antibiotic specific against Candida (Monilia) 
NYSTATIN ......................... 100,000 units 


PARENTERAL VETERINARY 


Squibb Triamcinolone Acetonide Aqueous Suspension 


. supplied as a sterile aqueous suspension 
in 5 cc, vials, each cc. providing: 


a potent new corticosteroid developed by Squibb 
TRIAMCINOLONE ACETONIDE....... 6 mg. 


For literature, write Squibb, Veterinary Department, 


745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


small animals, particularly those complicated 
by bacterial and/or monilial infection and 
characterized by inflammatory, edematous 
and pruritic lesions. Panolog profoundly im- 
proves prognosis of acute and chronic otitis 
externa of varied etiologies. Inflammation 
and purulent discharge usually subside within 
2 to 3 days, followed by rapid healing. Ap- 
plied as a thin film for various dermatoses... 
or used as a packing for infected cysts and 
anal glands . . . Panolog promotes rapid re- 
gression of inflammation and lesions, rapid 
eradication of infection. 


VETALOG — FAST-ACTING, PARENTERAL STEROID 
THERAPY for HORSES, DOGS and CATS 


Vetalog is a highly potent corticosteroid with 
glucocorticoid activity 90 times greater than 
cortisone acetate . . . with anti-inflammatory 
activity 40 times greater than hydrocortisone 
acetate and /0 times greater than predniso- 
lone ... and with virtually no mineralocorti- 
coid activity. 

Arthritis and related disorders: A single 
intra-articular or intrasynovial injection of 
Vetalog acts with dramatic swiftness (usually 
within 24 hours) to decrease pain and im- 
prove motion . . . followed by rapid reduction 
of inflammation and swelling. Lameness due 
to articular surface damage is promptly re- 
lieved, and restoration of joint function is 
limited only by the degree of irreversible 
pathologic change. If initial results are inade- 
quate, dosage may be increased. 


Dermatologic conditions: A single intramus- 
cular injection of Vetalog is usually sufficient 
for rapid termination of symptoms of various 
dermatoses. Inflammation, edema and pruri- 
tus are suppressed and discomfort eased — 
usually within 24 to 48 hours. Vetalog re- 
duces scratching, thus permitting more rapid 
healing of lesions. 


“‘PLASTIBASE"'®, *‘‘VETALOG’’® and *‘‘PANOLOG"* 
are Squibb trademarks. 
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REGISTER IN ADVANCE 


For the first time in many years, convention guests can register in advance 
and avoid delay in long registration lines at the convention site. As a result 
of a postconvention survey conducted among members at the Denver meeting, it 
seemed advisable to offer a preconvention registration system. On the facing 
page a preregistration form is printed. Members who wish may fill out this form 
and submit it to the AVMA with the payment of registration fees. The central 
office staff will then prepare all the necessary badges, tickets, and other materials 
into a convention kit which will be ready for the registrant when he arrives in 
Detroit. Requests for refund of registration fees from registrants who find it 
impossible to attend will be honored if received by August 7, 1961. 


(PLEASE NOTE: Registration fees for the 98th Annual Meeting of the AVMA 
as printed in the April 1 and April 15 issues of the JOURNAL were erroneous. 
Correct fees appear below and on the registration form. Registrants who sub- 
mitted fees as listed in previous issues will be refunded for overpayment) 


Registration fees for the 98th Annual Meeting of the AVMA are: 


Members and guests 
Wives of AVMA members 
Children 


Nonmembers and guests 


Just published 
ADVANCES IN SMALL 


ANIMAL PRACTICE Vol. 2 
Edited by Bruce V. Jones 


This volume contains the papers read at the 
1960 British Small Animal Veterinary Asso- 
ciation Congress, and the discussions that 
followed them. Together these papers form 
a valuable and interesting source of infor- 
mation on current progress in this field. 
In addition to symposia on the Internal 
Parasites of the Dog and on the Export of 
Dogs, the topics include dog shows and a 
discussion on “What Policies of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons could bene- 
fit the Profession’s Progress?" As well as 
being of wide general interest to veterinary 
surgeons, this informative volume is a valu- 
able supplement to any teaching course 
for students at veterinary schools. 


Please send a of 
ADVANCES IN SMALL ANIMAL 
PRACTICE Vol. 2 $8.50 


[] | send my check for $ C] Bill me 
with shipment [-] On approval, 14 days 
without obligation 


Name 
PERGAMON PRESS 


Address 
122 East 55th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


$ 8.00 each 
5.00 each 
3.00 each 
15.00 each 


Farmer Sues Veterinary Supplier 


A California dairy farmer won $11,783 in 
a law suit against Cutting Veterinary Supply 
and one of its salesmen. The money was 
awarded for damages allegedly suffered 
when a chemical purchased from the firm 
in March, 1959, proved unsuitable for the 
treatment of dry cows.—The Fresno Bee, 
Dec. 8, 1960. 


The Art of Practice 


Skill and discretion in the use of the 
tongue is largely the making of a practition- 
er. We must talk. Our patients are property 
and aside from the attachment the owner 
has for his faithful animals, our services be- 
come dollars and cents. To experienced 
practitioners, I need not portray the close 
questioning to which we are subjected and 
scarce need tell that the client’s estimate of 
us will be determined by the verification of 
our answers. . . . The human practitioner’s 
powers of forecast are not so severely tested. 
He is not required to answer so definitely. 
Simply is it a serious case, giving him a 
chance to err upon the safe side.—J. C. 
Michener, V. S., Colmar, Pa., in Am. Vet. 
Rev., 23, (June, 1899): 202-204. 
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AVOID 
THE 
CROWDS! 


REGISTER IN ADVANCE! 


You can avoid long waits and frustrating delays by registering in advance 
for attendance at 


THE 98th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AVMA 
AUGUST 20-24, 1961 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Simply fill in the form on this page and RETURN iT TO US along with your 
check for the correct amount. We will mail you a receipt. You need only 
present your receipt in Detroit and pick up your convention tickets and 
material. Mail your advance registration today! 


REGISTRATION FEES 
(Fees must be submitted with registration form) 

AVMA members and their guests .... 

Wives of AVMA members ‘ $ 5.00 each 
-$ 3.00 each 
Nonmembers and guests . -$15.00 each 

(Alumni Dinners will be held on Tuesday, August 22) 

NOTE: Wives and children must be registered only if they will participate in women’s, teens, or 


subteens' programs. Advance registration closes August 1, 1961. Refunds will be made only 
if request is received prior to August 7, 1961. Hotel reservations must be made by individual. 


Cut on Dotted Line and Return to AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


For ADVANCE REGISTRATION: 98th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AVMA 
August 20-24, Detroit, Michigan 


Please register me and others named below in advance and furnish receipt. My check 
for $ is enclosed. 


Name (please print) 


Complete Address 


Wife's Name 


Guest's Name (s) Children's names and ages 


Number of Alumni Dinner Tickets School 


RETURN TO: AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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New 
Broad-spectrum 
water treatment 

easy-to-use 


pack 


Each packet is premeasured to supply prescribed 
medication levels up to 100 gallons of water 


Formulated with 10 grams oxytetracycline HCl 
per pack ... plus 8 important vitamins 


Available with convenient tear-off dispensing label 
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When water treatment is indicated, 
dispense Cosa-Terramycin Fortified 
Soluble Powder. 

It supplies broad-spectrum effec- 
tiveness against diseases caused by 
gram-negative and gram-positive 
bacteria, as well as rickettsiae, spiro- 
chetes and certain large viruses. 

And it is formulated with high 

levels of 8 important vitamins to 
help insure adequate vitamin intake 
during periods of increased stress 
when: 
Animals may be too sick to eat, but 
are still drinking; the metabolic rate 
is increased due to infection and 
fever; diarrhea and vomiting may 
have reduced nutrient absorption; 
and when tissue repair calls for in- 
creased nutrient supplies. 


Convenient oral treatment — sick animals 
often continue to drink. Cosa-Terramycin’s 
antibiotic-vitamin formula gives two-way 
treatment to help speed recovery. 


Prescribe it for: 


Prevention—During critical periods 
from birth to weaning, dispense 
Cosa-Terramycin where indicated 
for prevention of scours and other 


oxytetracycline-susceptible disease 
conditions of pigs, calves or lambs. 
Prescribe it for use at times of stress 
in older animals to help prevent set- 
backs from disease attacks by organ- 
isms susceptible to oxytetracycline. 


Treatment— When oral broad-spec- 
trum antibiotic therapy is indicated, 
consider Cosa-Terramycin for effec- 
tive treatment through the drinking 
water without change in feeding or 
other management practices. 


Follow-up Therapy. In conjunc- 
tion with Liquamycin® Injectable, 
Cosa-Terramycin can be used to con- 
tinue oxytetracycline therapy after 
completion of the recommended in- 
jection treatment course. 


Soluble Powder 


» Jo Only 


The new 24.8-lb. dispensing pack « ins 62 
individual 6.4-0z. packets. Each pack treats 25 to 
100 gallons of water, depending on treatment 
level needed. Also available in 14- and %-lb. 
bottles and 5-lb. canister. 


Department of 
Veterinary Medicine 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Science for the world’s well-beingys 


Sold only to veterinarians 


TERRAMYCIN 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE HCl 


Fortified Soluble Powder 
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ANNUAL MEETING HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
Detroit, Michigan - August 20-24, 1961 
INSTRUCTIONS AND INFORMATION 


Please give ALL of the information requested below and mail this form to the Detroit Conven- 
tion and Tourist Bureau. All reservations must be cleared through the Housing Bureau. 


Blocs of rooms have been allocated for our use in the hotels which are listed. The Housing 
Bureau must have the names-of all the persons who will occupy each room. No bloc reserva- 
tions will be made. 


Placement will be made in the order received. Your choice of hotels will be followed if rooms 
are available. Otherwise, assignment will be made to best ssible advantage elsewhere. You 
will receive a confirmation directly from the hotel. (NOTE: All rates are subject to change.) 
If you desire accommodations in a Detroit hotel not listed or a motel, please so indicate. The 
Housing Bureau will try to place you there. 


FAMILY PLAN — The hotels listed offer a “family plan” whereby children under 14 years of 
age will be accommodated in the same room with their parents at no extra charge. If more 
than one room is required to accommodate children, the hotel will charge only the single rate 
for each additional room. 


ANNUAL MEETING HOTELS 


For Two Persons 
Hotel Singles Doubles Twins 


Detroit-Leland $10.50-16.00 $12.00-19.00 
9.00-13.50 12,50-16.00 
Pick-Fort Shelb 9.00-15.50 10.50-16.25 
jac 14,35-20.50 14,85-23.00 
Statler Hilton A 12.50-17.00 14,00-24.50 
Tuller 9.00-12.00 10.50-15.00 
Wolverine 8.50-10.00 11,00-18.50 25.00 


APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


MAIL TO: Housing Bureau, AVMA 
Detroit Convention and Tourist Bureau 


626 Book Building 

Detroit 26, Michigan 
CHOICES OF HOTELS: 1st CHOICE: HOTEL 2nd CHOICE: HOTEL 

3rd CHOICE: HOTEL 4th CHOICE: HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATIONS DESIRED: RATE DESIRED: 
Room(s) with one bed for one person (Single) $ to $ 
Room(s) with twin beds for two persons (Twin) $ to $ 
Room(s) with one bed for two persons (Double) $ to $ 
Suite(s) parlor and one bedroom $ to $ 
Suite(s) parlor and two bedrooms $ to $ 
ARRIVAL TIME: Date Hour. DEPARTURE TIME: Date 
LIST NAMES OF ALL PERSONS WHO WILL OCCUPY EACH ROOM: 
Name Street Address 


CONFIRM RESERVATION TO: NAME 
NAME OF COMPANY 
STREET ADDRESS 
CITY. 


2 Bedrooms 
1 Bedroom 
$38.50-50.50 
35.00 45,00 
43.50 39.75-58.75 
46.00-56.00 
1 37.50 
2 97.00 
3 44.00 59-50-97! 
35.00-45.00 
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CATTLE CHUTE 


This fine Chute has a fool-proof, auto- 
matic head adjuster. It adjusts to any 
size animal. Ideal for removing horns, 
branding, milking, or any veterinary 
operation. Length 7 feet, weight 980 Ibs. 


AVAILABLE IN SIDE EXIT OR 
COMBINATION FRONT AND 
SIDE EXIT 
Chutes are made for either right or left 
side operation. Only one man is neces- 
sary to handle the complete operation. 
Adjustable squeeze gate sets the chute 

right for any size animal. 

Chutes may be had either PORTABLE 
or Stationary. Chute trails easily behind 
vehicle. One man can mount or dis- 
mount wheels in one to two minutes. 
Hitch and wheel attachments can be 
remounted ready for trailing in less 
than 3 minutes. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO VETERINARIANS 
DODGE CITY, KANSAS 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS AV 
BOX 728 
Please send complete literature and special 
price information to veterinarians. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


Prescription Feeds Require FDA 
Clearance 


Every final mixer of an ingredient classi- 
fied as a new drug, antibiotic or food addi- 
tive must have a new drug application, an 
antibiotic form 10, or both, and clearance 
under the Food Additive Amendment if 
necessary. These can be issued only by the 
FDA direct to the final mixer for each 
batch of mixed feed manufactured on a cus- 
tom basis or each product if sold over the 
counter. These provisions applying to the 
end product also apply to formulas pre- 
scribed by veterinarians. Unless the pre- 
scription coincides with a commercial prod- 
uct already cleared, approval or clearance 
is needed.—Feedstuffs (Jan. 21, 1961): 24. 


Dr. H. P. Grueter 
Appointed Sales Manager 


Corn States Laboratories, subsidiary of 
Eli Lilly and Co., announced the appoint- 
ment of H. P. Grueter (COL ’44) to the 


Dr. H. P. Grueter 


post of Sales Manager in the marketing di- 
vision. Dr. Grueter served in the Pacific 
during World War II and practiced in York 
and Hooper, Neb., before joining Corn 
States in 1956. He has held positions as 
salesman and area sales supervisor before 
appointment to his new post. 
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not how convenient to reconstitute 
but how effective 

against a disease transmissible 
from animal to man 


Serving The Veterinarian With Biologicals Of The Highest Standard 
FROMM LABORATORIES, INC. 


GRAFTON, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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Coming Meetings 


Notices of coming meetings must be received 30 days before date of publication. 


May, 196! 


Michigan Nucleonic Society. Spring Meeting. Enrico Fermi 
Atomic Power Plant, Stoney Creek, Monroe County, 
Mich., May 3, 1961. Mr. Ben Z. Rubin, Michigan 
Nucleonic Society, Detroit, Mich., publicity chairman 


Clinic. 
1961. 


Eastern lowa Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hawkeye Downs, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, May 9, 
Dr. Robert Goodwin, Newhall, Iowa, secretary. 


Third Symposium of the International Association of Vet- 
erinary Food Hygienist. Nice, France, May 27 to June 
2, 1962. The Secretariate, International Association of 
Veterinary Food Hygienists, Sterrenbos 1, Utrecht, The 


Netherlands 


June, 1961 


Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College. Fourteenth 
annual conference for veterinarians. School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Agricultural and Mechanica! College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas, June 1-2, 1961. Dr. R. D. Turk, 
Texas Conference for Veterinarians, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, College Station, Texas, conference chairman. 


Kansas State University. Twenty-third annual conference 
for veterinarians. Little Theatre, Student Union Build- 
ing, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kan., June 


PHYSIOLOGY 
°- REPRODUCTION 
ANP ARTIFICIAL 
INSEMINATION 
OF CATTLE 


by G. W. Salisbury and N. L. VanDemark 


This new study of the reproductive processes of 
cattle, particularly in the dairy breeds, emphasizes 
the problems of sterility and fertility as related to 
artificial insemination. It summarizes and reviews 
the great mass of data that has accumulated since 
the practical development of artificial insemination 
in Europe and the United States. The scope and 
thoroughness of this book make it invaluable as a 
text in animal husbandry and as a reference for 
veterinarians, breeders, researchers, and all pro- 
fessions concerned with animal reproduction. 
1961, approximately 700 pages, illustrated, 
$12.50 


REPRODUCTIVE PHYSIOLOGY : 


Comparative Reproductive Physiology of Domestic 
Animals, Laboratory Animals, and Man 


by A. V. Nalbandov 
1958, 271 pages, illustrated, $6.75 


W.H. FREEMAN AND COMPANY 
660 MARKET STREET « SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


11-13, 1961. Dr. John Noordsy, Dykstra Veterinary Hos- 
pital, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kan., chair- 
man. 


Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Semiannual busi- 
ness meeting. Student Union Building, Kansas State 
University, June 11-13, 1961. Dr. M. W. Osburn, 1525 
Humboldt St., Manhattan, Kan., secretary-treasurer. 


Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. 2nd annual! short 
course. Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Veterinary Science 
Department, Blacksburg, June 12-14, 1961. Dr. S. L. 
Kalison, Agricultural Extension Service, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., chairman. 


Pennsylvania Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa., 
June 13-15, 1961. Dr. Raymond C. Snyder, Walnut 
Street and Copley Road. Upper Darby, Pa., secretary. 


South Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. Summer 
program. Columbia Hotel, Columbia, S.C., June 15-17, 
1961. Dr. L. D. Rodgers, Greenwood Veterinary Hos- 
pital, Box 348, Greenwood, S.C., program chairman. 


Georgia Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty-fifth annual 
convention. Jekyll Island, Ga., June 18-20, 1961. Dr. 
A. M. Mills, 325 Pinecrest Dr., Athens, Ga., secretary. 


North Dakota State Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty- 
sixth annual meeting. Ray Hotel, Dickinson, N.D., June 
18-20, 1961. Dr. C. B. Bjornson, North Dakota State 
University, Fargo, N.D., secretary-treasurer. 


North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. Sixtieth 
annual meeting. Morehead-Biltmore Hotel, Morehead 
City, N.C., June 19-21, 1961. Dr. J. T. Dixon, 3026 S. 
Main St., Winston-Salem, N.C., secretary. 


Iowa State University. Annual conference for veterinarians. 
Memorial Union, Ames, Iowa, June 20-21, 1961. C. D. 
Lee, Iowa State University, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Ames, lowa, committee member. 


Massachusetts 
University of 
Mr. L. 
sultant. 


Veterinary Association. Summer meeting. 
Massachusetts, Amherst, June 21, 1961. 
T. Maloney, 6 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. con- 


Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association and South Cen- 
tral Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association. Summer 
clinic. Owatonna, Minn., June 21, 1961. Dr. Paul Cox, 
1005 Mineral Springs Rd., Owatonna, Minn., general 
chairman. 


Saskatchewan Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Saskatchewan Hotel, Regina, June 23-24, 1961. Dr. 
W. Turnbull, Department of Health. Saskatoon, Sask., 
secretary-treasurer 


Maritime Veterinary Associations. Twelfth annual joint 
conference. Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B., 
June 27-29, 1961. Dr. R. McG. Archibald, P. O. Box 
310, Sackville, N.B., Can. 


Nebraska, University of. Swine Repopulation Conference. 
Veterinary Science Department, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb., June 28-29, 1961. Dr. Crosby Howe, 
Department of Veterinary Science, University of Ne- 
braska, Agricultural Experiment Station, Lincoln 3, 
Neb., chairman. 
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July, 1961 ‘A , PREGNANCY DETERMINATION 
Mississippi-Louisiana Veterinary Medical Associations. Bi- In mares 45th to 150th day $7.50 Use 


state annual meeting. Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., | dry sterile equipment to collect 
July 2-4, 1961. Dr. J. W. Branson, Box 4223, Fondren \ pr to: 


Station, Jackson, Miss., secretary; or Dr. R. B. Lank, 246 
Guava Dr., Baton Rouge, La., executive secretary. pLABORATORIES INC. 


Nebraska Veterinary Medical Association. Annual summer Results reported to profession only within 96 hours. 
and clinical demonstration meeting. Town House, ae Other professional diagnostic laboratory services avail- 


bie. Write f i jon. 
Omaha, Neb., July 10-12, 1961. Mr. Bob Garey, Hotel ~ ee 


Clarke, Rooms 18-419, Hastings, Neb., executive sec- Electron Microscope Society of America. 19th annual meet- 
7" ing. Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 23- 


. ee ae 26, 1961. Dr. A. R. Taylor, Research Division, Parke, 
Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Fiftieth annual Davis and Co., Detroit 32, Mich., program chairman. 


meeting. Sheraton Hotel, Louisville, Ky., July 17-18, 
1961. Dr. L. S. Shirrell, 545 E. Main St., Frankfort, Ky., . . 
secretary. Foreign Meetings 

Auburn University. Fifty-fourth annual conference for vet- 
erinarians. Auburn University, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Auburn, Ala., July 23-26, 1961. Dr. J. E. 
Greene, dean. 


Fourth International Congress on Animal Reproduction. 
The Hague, Netherlands, June 5-9, 1961. For additional 
information contact: the Secretariat of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on Animal Reproduction, 14, Burge- 

August, 1961 meester de Monchyplein, The Hague, Netherlands, Dr. 
L. Hoedemaker, secretary to the organizing committee. 

American Association of Veterinary Bacteriologists. An- 
nual meeting. Department of SaLrobisleey = Public Eighth International Congress of Animal Husbandry. Ham- 
Health, College of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State burg, Germany, June 13, 1961. 

University, East Lansing, Mich., Aug. 18-19, 1961. C. 

H. Cunningham, Department of Microbiology and Pub- Twelfth World’s Poultry Congress. Show Grounds of the 
lic Health, College of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan New South Wales Royal Agricultural Society, Sydney, 
State University, East Lansing, secretary. Australia, Aug. 13-18, 1962. Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 

American Veterinary Medical Association. Ninety-eighth chairman, U.S. Participation Committee, 1207 Emerald 
annual meeting. Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., Bay, Laguna Beach, Calif.; Dr. A. William Jasper, 
Aug. 20-24, 1961. Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 S. Mich- secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
igan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl., executive secretary. 54, Il. 


STOCKWELL “‘FULL LINE’’ VETERINARIAN TABLES 


the only “full line” of tables designed to 
fit every Veterinarian’s needs 


FLUOROSCOPIC TABLE 


Features attractive specially constructed top —de- 
veloped exclusively for fluoroscopic work. All non- STAINLESS STEEL 


metallic Formica top is no-glare, non-stain, and EXAM TABLE 


scratch proof. For pre-surgery treatment. 
Standard Black Enamel Base model........$ 89.50 Al Tos 
Deluxe Chrome-Plated Base model........ 109.50 - > models. 

available from 2 STAINLESS STEEL 


leading suppliers OPERATING TABLE 


i t . Sta r 
ALL STAINLESS 
HYDRAULIC TABLE ALL STAINLESS 


Rugged-bilt for “lifetime” service. NON-HYDRAULIC 
Super-size operating surface; top tilts  opepaTiING TABLE 
and locks; all chromed cast parts: fines veterinary table 
caster mounted for storage and made with best features 
portability. Moderately priced at of any non-hydraulic 
$279.50 model. 


WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS OF ALL TABLES 


TED STOCKWELL MFG. CO. — MORENCI, MICHIGAN 
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FOR DOCTORS 
JUST STARTING 
PRACTICE 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


The decisions you make now in organizing 
your office procedures will have an effect 
on your practice for years to come. Only 
the best is good enough for a professional 
career — and the DAILY LOG financial 
record system gives you the key to successful 
practice management. 


COLWELL'S INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
provides you with a definite program of 
money-saving values, service and informa- 
tion on the complete line of Colwell Prac- 
tice Management Aids, Office Record Sup- 
plies and Professional Stationery. By taking 
advantage of this special offer, substantial 
savings can be made in organizing the busi- 
ness side of your practice on a sound, effi- 
cient basis. 


| Illinois State, 
| Hawk Veterinary Medical Associations. 


Laboratories Announce 
Personnel Changes 


Dr. A. L. Andrews Heads Hess & Clark 


Dr. Aaron L. Andrews (CAL ’52) has 
been named president and general manager 
of the Hess & Clark division of Richardson- 


| Merrill, Inc. 


Dr. Andrews began his career in general 
advertising and later entered veterinary 
school. Following experience in the com- 
mercial veterinary field, he joined Hess & 
Clark as advertising manager in 1955 and 
in June, 1960, became vice-president and 
assistant general manager. 


Dr. S. A. Lindsay Joins Schering Staff 


Dr. Stafford A. Lindsay (MSU ’50) has 
been appointed clinical investigator in 


| Schering Corporation’s veterinary medicine 
| department. 


Before joining the pharmaceutical com- 
pany, Dr. Lindsay practiced veterinary 
medicine in Belvidere and Rockford, III. 
He is a member of the AVMA and the 
North Illinois, and Black 


Major Reagan Appointed Chief Virologist 
for Jen-Sal 


Major R. L. Reagan, U.S. Army Retired, 


| Professor of Virus Diseases since 1946 at the 
| University of Maryland, has accepted the 


position of Chief Virologist at the Jensen- 


| Salsbery Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 


He will report for duty in the spring of 


wee | the new year. 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 
281 Kenyon Road hampaign, Illinois 


Please send me the Daily Log Introductory 
Offer Information Kit for Veterinarians just 
starting in practice. 


ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE 


| 
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Dr. D. S$. Jaquette Joins Delaware Poultry Labs 
Dr. Daniel S. Jaquette (UP °41), has been 


| appointed director of diagnostic laboratory 
_ services for Delaware Poultry Laboratories, 


Inc. 
Dr. Jaquette has a professional back- 
ground in diagnosis and pathology. He 


| served as a research veterinarian for the 
| USDA, a poultry pathologist for the Dela- 
| ware State Board of Agriculture, director of 
| the Dade City Diagnostic Laboratory of the 
| Florida Livestock Board and, most recently, 


poultry pathologist for the University of 
Maryland at Salisbury Laboratories. 
Dr. Jaquette is an AVMA member. 
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my dear doctor.. 


A dexamethasone i 


for 1.V. or 1.M. Administration is your answer to cases 

requiring an immediate hormonal response. When threatened with 
the crisis of acute adrenocortical insufficiency in animals, the 
intravenous injection of Azium Solution is an invaluable aid in the 
treatment of shock states, accidents, toxemias and circulatory crises. 


In addition, Azrum Solution, administered intravenously or 
intramuscularly, provides rapid, effective and economical 
management of the various inflammatory, allergic, rheumatic, 
dermatologic and other conditions known to be responsive to 
corticosteroid therapy. 

Azium Solution affords the best answer to cases in which an 
injectable corticosteroid is indicated because 

e AziumM possesses unexcelled anti-inflammatory activity — 
approximately 20 times that of prednisolone and 70 to 80 times 
that of hydrocortisone; 

e AziuM Solution is the most economical steroid preparation available. 


packaging: Azium Solution, 1 mg./cc., 100 cc. multiple-dose vial, box of 1. 


For complete details, consult latest Schering literature 
available from your Schering Veterinary Representative 
or Veterinary Medical Department, 

Schering Corporation, Union, New Jersey. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 


TOTAL WORD COUNT must include complete box 
number address (7 words) or personal address line. 


COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 
use of box number. (See paragraph above for total 
word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 


Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 
15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key letters can not 
be lied. Address to the box number, c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago 5, Ill., and it will be sent to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Wanted—assistant for mixed practice in Middle 
Atlantic state. Convenient living facilities. Excellent 
opportunity for right person to buy into practice. 
Good salary and commission. Please state age, ex- 
perience, availability and other qualifications. Mar- 
ried man preferred. Address Box E 24, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinary student who will not return to 
veterinary school for 1 year. Opportunity to save 
money and gain experience in mixed practice. Ad- 


dress Box D 61, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Florida licensed veterinarian for mixed 
practice to do mostly small animal work. Salary 
open. Will pay commission after 6 months if satis- 
factory. Prefer young recent graduate. Address Box 
E 19, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Wanted—veterinarian for meat inspection job at 
small packing plant in Wisconsin. Salary—$8,800 
per year plus vacation and sick leave. Address Box 
E 26, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—licensed veterinarian for staff of com- 
pletely-equipped, modern, AAHA small animal hos- 
pital in New York City suburb. Complete details in 
first letter. Address Box D 56, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—associate veterinarian for small animal 
hospital on Long Island, N. Y. from July, 1961 
through November, 1961. Excellent salary and bonus. 
Address Box E 25, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian for active dairy practice in 
California. Percentage and guarantee. Opportunity 
for right man to purchase. Address Box E 18, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—graduating senior interested in small 
animals in Kansas City area. State age, marital and 
military status and salary. Address Box E 12, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian to assist in small animal 


practice. AAHA hospital in Michigan. Definite days 
off. Salary depending on experience. Percentage of 
net could be offered in the future. State age and 
qualifications. Address Box E 11, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian for small animal practice in 
New Jersey. Graduating senior preferred. Address 
Box E 5, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—ambitious veterinarian able to take 
charge of small animal practice and assist with large 
animal practice. Permanent situation for right man. 
Will consider 1961 graduate. Address Box E 2, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian for small animal practice 
in New York City area. Superior salary, favorable 
hours, future partnership possibility. Address Box 
E 29, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Positions 


Graduate (KSU ’58), married, completing military 
obligation in July, desires position or to lease small 
animal practice in Southwest, Midwest, or California. 


Address Box D 60, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 
Single Bottle. .....$2.00 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 
6 and 2 free.......9.00 
12 and 4 free. ....17.00 
24 and 4 free... ..28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Yo 


Write Dept. J 


German veterinarian, 32 years’ experience in large 
animal practice and artificial insemination, wants to 
assist. No U.S. license. Prefer Wisconsin or Illinois. 


Address Box E 4, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Graduate (MIN °59) desires position in dairy or 
mixed practice. Licensed in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. Available September, 1961. Address Box E 28, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Experienced kennel girl, 23, high school graduate, 
desires position in kennel or small animal hospital, 
preferably in New England. Address Carol Wagner, 
Lakeville, Conn. 


Veterinarian with 7 years’ experience in general 
practice desires work in veterinary biological or 
diagnostic laboratory or will accept position in group 
practice in Minnesota or Iowa. Address Box D 55, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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Wanted—position in general practice in Midwest. 
Married, age 32, 1955 graduate with 4 years’ experi- 
ence in mixed practice. References available. Address 
Box E 27, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


1960 honors graduate capable of dealing with 
public desires position in progressive small animal 
practice that could lead to partnership, lease or pur- 
chase. California license. Prefer San Francisco area 
but would consider other possibilities. Address Box 
E 21, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Graduate (AUB ’59) desires position in mixed 
practice in Southeast. Completing military obligation 
in August, 1961. Address Box E 16, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Veterinarian, 39, desires academic or industrial 
research position. 15 years’ experience in microbi- 
ological research; now holding position in industrial 
biological product development. Address Box E 15, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—commercial research supervisory position 
in animal health, nutrition, agricultural and veteri- 
nary product research and development. Clinical re- 
search programming, commercial and academic ex- 
perience. Veterinarian. Pharmaceutical and biologics. 


Address Box E 14, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


1959 graduate, married, completing military obli- 
gation July 30, 1961, desires position in large animal 
or mixed practice in Midwest. Licensed in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. Address Box E 10, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Veterinarian with M.Sc. degree in bacteriology 
and extensive experience in microbiology desires 
position in industrial research. Address Box E 1, 


JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For sale—large animal practice in extensive cattle 
and hog-feeding area in southeastern South Dakota. 
Annual net—$15,000 to $18,000 last 5 years. Gradu- 
ate veterinarian in area for 40 years. Five bedroom 
house, office, inventory and some equipment. $25,000. 
Must have capital. Address Box D 4, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


For sale—established small animal practice. Light 
horse work available. Heart of Bergen County, N. J. 
Unique opportunity. Address Box D 16, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


For sale—Indiana mixed practice in thriving com- 
munity. Includes fully-equipped hospital. Priced at 
real estate value. Address Box B 13, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


For sale—Vermont dairy practice. Gross—$36,000. 
Ten percent small animals—could be easily in- 
creased if desired. Address Box E 8, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


For sale—long-established mixed practice in one 
of the most progressive dairy areas in the East. Ex- 
cellent location with facilities and opportunity for 
small animal work if desired. Ideal practice for am- 
bitious veterinarian. Complete inventory and equip- 
—e Address Box E 3, JOURNAL of the 


For sale—well-equipped, predominately large ani- 
mal practice in excellent dairy area of Vermont. 
Finest recreational facilities. Real estate and inven- 
tory. Address Box E 13, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

For sale—mixed practice in Sacramento Valley. 
Small animal hospital and large animal facilities 
located on one acre of major highway. Excellent po- 
tential. Five year average gross—$33,000. Priced for 
quick sale. Practice and real estate—$26,000; $4,000 
down. Balance financed. Address Box D 14, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 

For lease—fully-equipped modern small animal 
hospital. Choice location, heart of Los Angeles. 
Grossing $75,000. Reason for leasing—retirement. 
Address Box E 22, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—Completely equipped small animal prac- 
tice in exclusive Denver suburb, located in foothills 
a short distance from mountain recreation. House, 
hospital, kennel combination. Price—$48,500 with 
$15,000 down. Address Box E 17, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 

For sale—long-established general practice in 
north-central Ohio. 80% large animal. Sale includes 


equipment, instruments, drugs, office, garage, 2- 
apartment house. Retiring. Address Box E 20, 


JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


This sword is the symbol of the 
American Cancer Society. It is 
called the “Sword of Hope.” 

Grab hold! Every dollar you give 
brings new hope to cancer research. 
Fight cancer with a checkup and a 
check to CANCER, c/o your post office, 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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HELDENBRAND & SON 
P.O. BOX 2367 CE 2-1316 NITE ME 4-4033 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


For sale—small animal hospital in Newnan, Ga., 
with good mixed practice opportunities. Good loca- 
tion. Reasonably priced. Address Box E 9, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Wanted to purchase or lease—small animal prac- 
tice, preferably in New Jersey. Will consider partner- 
ship. Capital available. Address Box E 29, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Experienced Cornell graduate, single, licensed in 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut, wishes to 
take over small animal practice in metropolitan 
New York areas, with or without possible future 
partnership or purchase. Complete details in first 
letter. Address Box E 7, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted to se lease or work for ownership— 
practice in Washington, D.C. metropolitan area. 
Have both experience and capital. Would appreciate 
details in first letter. Address Box E 6, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Wanted—lucrative small animal practice in Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, Oregon, California, Ohio 
or other areas. Capital and experienced. All an- 
swers confidential. Details in first letter. Address 
Box E 23, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Miscellaneous 


Wanted—pups with cleft palate or parent dogs 
of such pups, for study of cause and treatment of 
human cleft palate. Address Dr. R. Dean or Dr. 
John Kelleher, c/o Mercy Hospital, 2221 Madison 
Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio, or call collect CH 8-6428, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Pregnancy diagnosis in mares—45th to 150th day. 
Request mailing tubes: $7.00. Address Pregnancy 
Diagnostic Laboratories, Dysart, Iowa. 
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for prompt control of 
leptospirosis outbreaks 


contains no absorption-delaying precipiic 


Leptogen, the original leptospira pomona vaccine, promptly induces active immunity 
because it is a soluble lysate that is quickly absorbed. Furthermore, actual challenge 
tests have proved that Leptogen provides protection for 13 months. Thus Leptogen 
gives both rapid and long lasting immunity. 


*TM, Leptospira Pomona Bacterin, Whole Culture (Bio. 642). Available in vials of 25 cc. (5 doses) and 100 cc. (20 doses). 


wy 
Pitman-Moore Division nM ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. indianapolis, indiana 
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In Your Distemper Immunization Program 


ne 


Cytogen: Canine Distemper Vaccine, Modified Live Virus, 
Canine Tissue Culture Origin, Lyophilized . . . the first 
modified live virus vaccine produced on dog kidney cells. 


Be sure of high antigenicity: 


To the recognized superiority of a modified live virus vaccine, 
Cytogen adds increased effectiveness where it counts most 

. the strength, quality and antigenicity of the virus itself. 
As little as ten egg infectious doses of Cytogen virus pro- 
tected susceptible pups from direct challenge’. By compari- 
son, 64 to 250 E.I.D.«. of chick embryo origin virus are 
required to confer immunity’. 


Be sure of rapid response: 


When distemper virus is grown in the Jen-Sal canine kidney 
cell system and becomes Cytogen virus, its ability to invade 
the dog is also enhanced. Susceptible test animals success- 
fully withstood challenge with virulent virus as early as four 
days after vaccination with Cytogen’. 


Be sure of maximum stability: 


Cytogen contains an exclusive stabilizing agent. With this 
stabilizer Cytogen virus has successfully protected dogs from 
virulent virus challenge after being artificially aged for a 
period equivalent to fourteen months of storage at room 
temperature*. For even greater superiority Cytogen is held 


well below freezing from the time it is produced until you 
Clinical and Research References: receive it. 


1. Sinha, S. K., et al, Studies on Canine Dis- 
Cytogen is now available for immediate shipment from your 


Vaccine. Vet. Med., Vol. 55, No. 4, April Jen-Sal branch. Order now and “Be Cytogen Sure.” 
1960. 
Bumgher, J. A., ot ol, The Package: 10 — 1 dose vials, with diluent 


jponse 
of Dogs to Distemper. Cornell Vet., Vol. 48, 
No. 2, 1958. 


3. Paton, I. M., et al, Progress in Distemper 
Immunization. Jen-Sal Small Animal Topics, 
August 1960. 


. Dept. of Biological Research, Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories. Unpublished Research Data. 


JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. | 
General Offices: Kansas City 41, Missouri 


— 
another new R 
and exclusive product = 
Es 4 of research! 
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